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AN INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF ROMANS 7: 14—25. 
By the Rev. Isaac Robinson of Stoddard. 


“ For we know that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold under 
sin. For that, which I do,I allow not: for what I would, that do 1 
not ; but what I hate, that do I. If then, I do that which I would not, I 
consent unto the law that it is good. Now then, it is no more I, that do 
it, but sin that dwellethin me. For I know that in me, (that is, in my 
flesh,)dwelleth no good thing ; for to will is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good I find not. For the good that I would, I do 
not, but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that 
I would not, it is no more] that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me, ! 
find then a law, that when I would do good evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I see another law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members. O wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? | 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then, with the mind | 
myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” 


The first question, which this passage naturally suggests is 
this,—* of whom speaketh” the apostle “ these things? Of 
himself, or of some other man?” ‘To thisI answer, that if he 
ever speaks of himself, or describes his own experience we may, 
I think, safely conlude that he does it here. For he uniformly 
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speaks in the first person; and uses the pronoun J more than 
twenty times in this paragraph, and the pronouns, me, my, and 
myself repeatedly. And if by these personal terms, he means 
not himself, but some other person, whose character and state 
were widely different from his own, then how are we to know 
that he ever speaks of himself in any part of his writings. I am 
aware that we have been referred to the following texts for proof 
that “the Apostle often employs the first person singular,” 
when he intends not himself, but others. 1Cor.6: 12, “ All 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient ; all 
things are lawful for me, but J will not be brought under the pow- 
er of any.” 1 Cor. 13: 11, 12. “ When Iwas a child I spake 
as a child, J understood as a child,” &c. Gal. 2: 18. “ For if 
T build again the things which I destroyed J make myself a 
transgressor.”’ But where is the evidence that the Apostle did 
not intend to include himself as well as others in “ the general 
principles,” which he here lays down? or what parallelism is 
there between these texts and the passage under consideration, if 
in that, the Apostle is describing, not his own experience ; but 
the experience of another man ? 

But “ allowing it to be Paul’s own experience,” the next ques- 
tion is, “ when had he such experience?” Is the experience 
here described that of Saul, the Pharisee, or of Paul, the Apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ? ‘To prepare the way for an answer to this 
question, it must be borne in mind that the Apostle has here rep- 
resented it as a part of his experience that he “knew the law to 
be spiritual.” But what is meant by the law’s being spiritual ? 
Undoubtedly this, that it requires not merely outward actions, 
but a spiritual obedience, an obedience “ agreeable to the nature, 
and mind of the Holy Spirit.” Whoever therefore knows that 
the law is spiritual, knows that it requires of him the renuncia- 
tion of all carnal and selfish affections, supreme love to God, 
and disinterested regard to his glory ; and that it requires all 
this, under penalty of eternal death ; and without making the 
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least allowance for any supposed inability to perform the obedi- 
ence required. With this remark in view, permit me to offer the 
following arguments in support of the position that the Apostle 
is here delineating his experience, as a Christian. 

1. In describing his experience he employs the present tense. 
He had before spoken of his stupidity, and his conviction by the 
law, as past events. “I was alive without the law once, but 
when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” But 
here he changes the tense, and speaks of the conflict which he 
describes, as being what he experienced at the time, when he 
wrote. “I am,’—not [ was,—‘carnal, sold under sin. 1 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh there dwelleth,’’—not there 
did dwell,—* no good thing. I jfind,”—not 1 found,—*“a law 
that when I would do good evil is,”—not was,— present with 
me ;” and so through the whole of this paragraph. But, if the 
Apostle is here speaking of his past experience in his uuconvert- 
ed state, why does he not continue to speak in the past time ? 
Why change the tense, apparently without any reason? Must 
not such a change of tense be adapted to lead his readers into 
error? And has it not actually had this effect upon a large por- 
tion of them, if it be a fact that he is here describing his experi- 
ence ina legal state? Can any parallel instance of such a 
change of tense from the past to the present, while the writer is 
still speaking of a past event, be produced from any other part 
of the New Testament? Until I see such an instance produced, 
or some satisfactory reason assigned for the Apostle’s using the 
present tense, while speaking of his past experience in his uncon- 
verted state, I shall consider this change of tense as no inconsid- 
erable proof, that he is here describing his experience as a Chris- 
tian. 

2. That Paul is here speaking of himself as a Christian, I argue 
from the fact, that his experience as here described does not ac- 
cord with the description, which is elsewhere given of his expe- 
rience in a legal state. He belonged to the sect of the Phari- 
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sees ; and probably excelled many, if not most of them, in the 
strictness, with which he observed the law. And what exalted 
views they entertained of their own purity and rectitude, is suffi- 
ciently manifest from ail the descriptions given of them in the 
New Testament. The Pharisee mentioned in the parable spok- 
en “unto certain, who trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised others,” and who was doubtless present- 
ed as a representative of the sect in general, is described as hav- 
ing, in his own view, no sins to confess. He thanks God that he 
is not as other men ; boasts of the frequency, with which he 
fasted, and the punctuality with which he paid tythes; but no 
contession of guilt escapes from his lips. And such appears to 
have been the case with Paul, while “ after the straitest sect of 
the Jews’ religion ; he lived a Pharisee.” Accordingly he says 
in the ninth verse of the context, ‘* I was alive without the law 
once ;” by which L understand him to mean “ spiritually alive 
in his own apprehension, and not in reality.” And hence he as- 
sures us, Philip. 3: 6, that “as touching the righteousness, which 


> which must, I conceive, mean, 


isin the law, he was blameless ;’ 
that he verily thought that he bad the righteousness, which the 
law demanded. But how could he think this, when he knew 
the law to be spiritual, and felt himself to be “ carnal, sold under 
sin ?” 

But it will, perhaps, be said that the Apostle in the text is de- 
scribing his experience, not while he was alive without the law, 
but after the commandment came with convincing power. Be 
itso. But when did the commandment thus come? To this 
it has been answered, ‘“‘ We may suppose to be in childhood, or 
in riper years.” But if Paul, “ in childhood or in riper years,” 
had had those views of the spirituality of the law, and that deep 
and painful sense of his own want of conformity to it, which he 
describes in the text, it seems to me impossible to account for 
those exalted views of his own purity and righteousness, which 
he cherished, while engaged in persecuting the church. For it 
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will be recollected that he is expressly said in the Scriptures to 
have been at that time a young man ; which forbids us to sup- 
pose that he was over thirty years of age. Indeed all that is 
said of him in the Bible, before he was struck down to the 
ground by a light from heaven, seems to me irreconcileable with 
the supposition, that previous to that time he had those views of 
the strictness and spirituality of the law, and had felt that pain- 
ful conflict in his own breast, which he here so feelingly de- 
scribes. With such views of the law, and with such a sense of 
his own want of conformity to it, how could he have entered 
with all his heart into the dreadful work of persecution, and yet 
all the while “have verily thought with himself,” that he was do- 
ing right? And with such views of the law and of himself, 
how could he have placed that entire dependence on_ his 
own righteousness for justification, which we know that he 
did, up to the very time of his conversion? In reference to this 

he said, “ what things were gain to me,” (that is, the things, by 
which he had before hoped to gain eternal life,) “those I counted 

loss for Christ—that I might be found in him, not having mine 

own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through 

the faith of Christ.” Indeed the views, which the Apostle ex- 

presses of himself in the text, are as opposite to those, which he 

cherished in his unconverted state as light is to darkness. 

But it may be said, that after he was struck under conviction 
on his way to Damascus, and before he was converted he might 
have experienced all that he has described in the text. We need 
however only read the text attentively, to be convinced of the 
contrary. Nothing can be more evident than that he is here de- 
scribing, not a transitory, but a durable conflict ; not feelings of 
which he might have been the subject, a day or two, and never 
before or after; but feelings which he habituaily experienced. 
‘“‘ [find then a Law,” says he, “ that when I would do good, evil 
is present with me.” That the term Jaw here means custom, or 
what is habitual and established, will, I presume, be universally 
*13 
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admitted.* How then could Paul experience all that he has 
here described during that conviction, which immediately pre- 
ceded his conversion? It appears then, I trust, that the de- 
scription which he here gives of his experience is altogether 
irreconcileable with the description, which is else where given 
of his experience in his unconverted state. And if so, then 
the experience, which he here describes, in the present tense, 
must be his experience as a Christian. And this will appear 
more clearly, if, 

3. We examine the language in which he here describes his 
experience. [am aware that some part of this language has 
been considered as furnishing clear proof, that Paul is speaking 
of himself as unconverted ; and this I shall examine before I 
close. At present I shall confine myself to those expressions, 
which I consider as affording decisive evidence of the Christian 
character. 

First, Though the Apostle here complains of committing sin, 
yet he speaks of it as that which he does not approve, but hates. 
Thus in the 15th verse, he says, “ For that which I do, I ap- 
prove not ; since it is not what I desire that I do; but I do that 
which I hate.”+ But in what other part of the Bible is an un- 
converted man ever spoken of as hating sin? Though the un- 
converted are often described in the Scriptures as hating ; yet sin 
is never in a single instance represented as the object of their 
hatred. On the contrary they are described as loving it, as find- 
ing it sweet to their taste, and as hiding it under their tongue, 
while at the same time, they are represented as “ hating God, as 
hating Christ, as hating Zion, as hating good men, as hating 
the light, as hattng good, as hating instruction and reproof, as 
hating peace, as hating their own souls, and as living in malice 


* See Prof. Stuart in Loco. 


t Ihave here, and in a few other places, adopted the translation of Prof. Stu- 
artas probably expressing more accurately the meaning of the Greek, than the 
received version. 
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and envy, hateful and hating one another.” And the same idea 
is communicated, when they are represented as “‘ despising God, 
despising his law, despising his statutes and judgments, despis- 
ing Christ, and despising wisdom and instruction.” If then the 
Apostle has here represented himself, while unconverted, as hat- 
ing the sin, which he committed, his representation seems to me 
in direct contradiction to all the descriptions which are given of 
the unconverted in other parts of the Bible. In this connection 
I wish to remark, that the Apostle has here not only represented 
himself as hating sin, but as desiring holiness, and as finding it 
easy to desire it. “It is not what I desire, 3é\», which I do. 
For to desire, +3 SéAsw, what is good is easy for me, but to do it 
I find difficult.”* But the Bible is so far from representing the 
wicked, as desiring that, which is spiritually good or holy, that it 
uniformly represents them as desiring the contrary. “ Ye will 
not, od SéAsre, ye desire not to come unto me that ye might have 
life.” His citizens hated him, and sent a message after him 
saying, od SéAouev, we desire not this man to reign over us.” 
“‘ How often would I have gathered thy children together, xai 
oux H3eAqoars, and ye have not desired it.” ‘ Ye desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you, and killed the Prince of Life.” 
“¢ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” 
“The soul of the wicked desireth that, which is evil.” ‘The 
desire of the wicked shall perish.” “Grant not O Lord the de- 
sires of the wicked.” ‘ Among whom we all had our conversa- 
tion in time past in the lust of the flesh fulfilling, ra SéAqjuara, the 
desires of the flesh and the mind ; and were by nature the child- 
ren of wrath even as others.” If a single instance could be 
found in the Bible, in which the wicked are represented as de- 
string, or “ finding it easy to desire, that which is good,” or ho- 
ly, it would afford a stronger argument against the doctrine of 
total depravity, than any of its opposers have ever yet been able 
to produce. 


* See verses 15th and 18th, in Stuart's translation. 
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It has indeed been said, that when the Apostle represents him- 
self as desiring, and finding it easy to desire that which is good, 
he only means, “ that his reason and conscience decide in favor 
of doing good.” But wherever the verb %¢dw, or any other 
verb signifying to destre occurs in the Bible, it expresses the acts 
of the will, or the desires and affections of the heart ; and not 
merely the dictates of reason and conscience ; faculties of which 
desiring and willing can with no propriety be predicated. 

And as the wicked are uniformly represented in the Bible as 
desiring that which is evil, so the righteous are as uniformly rep- 
resented as desiring that which is spiritually good. “ The de- 
sire of our soul is to thy name, and to the remembrance of thee : 
with my soul have J desired thee in the night. My soul break- 
eth for the longing (in the Hebrew, for the desire) that it hath to 
thy judgments at all times.” ‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after, &c.” ‘“ We trust we havea good 
conscience, S¢Asvrs¢, desiring in all things to live honestly.” And 
said Nehemiah, in solemn address to God, “ Let thine ear be 
attentive unto the prayer of thy servants, who des?re to fear thy 
name.” It is worthy of remark that he does not say that they 
feared the Lord, but that they “ desired to fear his name.” And 
how many of the people of God are there, whom a conscious- 
ness of their own imperfections, constrains to adopt the same 
modest and diffident language? They dare not say that they fear 
the Lord, or that they Jove him, or trust in him, but they know 
that they desire to do all this, and that it is easy forthem to de- 
sire it.” For such desires spontaneously arise in their hearts, 
whenever his character is brought into their view. The fact, 
therefore, that the Apostle desired, and found it easy to desire, 
that which is spiritually good, I consider as affording decisive ev- 
idence, that he is here speaking of himself as a Christian. Nor 
is this evidence, in my view, in the least invalidated by the 
Apostle’s adding that “ he found it difficult to do the good, which 
he desired.” For where is the Christian, who has not experi- 
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enced the same difficulty ?. As the venerable Mr. Jay has just- 
ly remarked, “‘ What the Christian does in this world is very lit- 
tle, compared with what he ought to do, and with what he desires 
todo. If you view his dispositions, if you judge of him by 
his desires, he would attend on the Lord without distraction ; he 
would run and not be weary, walk and not be faint. He would 
equal a seraph in the services of heaven. But if you view his 
executions; if you judge of him by his attainments, he cries out, 
‘The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, and these are contrary the one to the other, so that 1 can 
not do the things that I would.’ ”’* 

Secondly, In the language, by which the Apostle here describes 
his experience, he clearly distinguishes between his renewed and 
his corrupt nature. “Itis no more J that do it ; but sin that dwell- 
eth in me.” Here his corrupt nature is personified and called sin, 
and his renewed nature is personified and called J, or as he more 
forcibly expresses it in a subsequent verse, I, myself. ‘That this 
view of his language is correct, is evident from the explanation 
which he adds in the words immediately following. “ For I 
know that in me, (that is, in my flesh,) there dwelleth no good 
thing.” By flesh here, it is universally admitted that the Apos- 
tle does not mean his body, but his corrupt nature, which he else- 
where calls the “ body of sin,’ and “the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts.” But if he had no other 
nature but this; no nature but one that was, cag", or cugunis, 
fleshly and corrupt, how could he distinguish between this, and 
some other nature that he possessed? Why, when he declared 
that no good thing dwelt in him, should he be so careful to add 
the explanatory clause, “ that isin my flesh ;” thus clearly dis- 
tinguishing between his flesh and some other part of him, and 
necessarily implying that in that part “some good thing did 
dwell ?” But it has been said, that the Apostle here distinguishes 


* Family Sermons Vol. II. p. 160 
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not between his renewed and his corrupt nature ; but between 
his flesh or corrupt nature and certain faculties of his mind, such 
as reason arid conscience. But the mind of the unregenerate, 
with all its faculties, is declared by Paul to be oa%, flesh, pollu- 
ted and depraved. He tells us expressly, Rom. 8: 7, that their 
mind is}ggivyua +7¢ sogxig, the mind of the flesh, and therefore en- 
mity against God. And in Col. 2: 18, he calls the mind of the 
unrenewed man, voig cagxis, a mind of flesh, by which he is vainly 
puffed up. Andin Titus 1: 15, he tells us that the mind and 
conscience of the unbelieving are defiled, so that to them there is 
nothing pure, nothing spiritually good in any part of them, And 
this is the uniform language of the Bible. In no part of it, can 
[ find even a remote intimation that in the natural man, or any of 
his faculties, there is any thing morally good. It declares that 
he is flesh and ascribes to him nothing better. “ My spirit shall 
not always strive with man, because he is flesh.” “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh.” “ They that are in the jlesh can 
not please God ;” they have nothing in them spiritually good, or 
pleasing in his sight. If then the Apostle is here speaking of 
himself as ‘in the flesh,”’ or unconverted, how could he in effect 
say, that in any part of him there dwelt something spiritually 
good and pleasing to God? I say, spirttually good ; for it will 
be universally admitted that it is spiritual good or holiness, that 
he meant to deny dwelt in his flesh. Is it not plain then, that 
he has here distinguished between his sinful and his renewed na- 
ture; and of course that he is speaking of himself as a Chris- 
tian. This, I trust, will more clearly appear, if we con- 
sider, 

Thirdly, That the Apostle has here represented himself as 
taking pleasure in the divine law, with respect to his spiritual, or 
renewed nature. “ I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man.” The verb Sw7dox0 here used, literally signifies to be 
pleased with a thing as agreeable to the taste, or “ to delight in 
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it altogether, or wholly.”* And how exactly does what the 
Apostle here says of himself, as taking complacency in the law 
of God, accord with the representation, which in other parts of 
the Bible, is given of the good man, as “loving the law of 
God,” as having “ his delight in his law ;” as “ esteeming it bet- 
ter than thousands of gold and silver, as finding it sweeter than 
honey and the honey-comb, and as having it written in his 
heart.” And the same idea is communicated when he is repre- 
sented as saying “Thy testimonies are my delight and my coun- 
sellors. 'Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage forever ; 
for they are the rejoicing of my heart. ‘Thy statutes are my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” But how opposite to 
this is the description, which the Bible gives of the unconverted. 
They are represented as “ rejecting the law, forsaking the law, 
turning away their ear from hearing the law, pulling away the 
shoulder and refusing to hearken, and stopping their ear, and 
making their heart as an adamant, lest they should hear the law 
of the Lord.” The description therefore, which the Apostle has 
here given of himself as delighting in the law of God is in di- 
rect opposition to the description, which the Bible gives of the 
unconverted, and in perfect harmony with that, which it gives of 
the regenerate. Indeed it seems to me impossible, that any man 
who knows the law to be spiritual, should “ delight in it altogether 
or wholly,” while unrenewed. In opposition to this however, it 
is asserted, that the Bible uses as strong language respecting the 
unregenerate, as the Apostle here uses respecting himself. Let 
us examine the texts adduced in support of this assertion. ‘The 
first two are Mark 6: 20, and John 5: 35, in which we are told, 
that “ Herod heard John gladly, and that the Jews were willing 
to rejoice in his light for aseason.” But it is no uncommon thing 
for wicked men, to be pleased for a season with the eloquence, 
fervor and zeal of a faithful preacher. But when the truth be- 


* See the word in Dr. Robinson's Greek Lexicon. 
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gins to bear on their consciences, if they are not brought cordial- 
ly to embrace it, they generally become open and bitter oppo- 
sers, as was the case with Herod and the Jews here referred 
to. 

The next text adduced is Matt. 13: 20, in which we are told, 
that that class of Gospel hearers represented by seed sown on 
stony ground “ receive the word with joy ; but having no root in 
themselves endure but for a season, and in the time of temptation 
fall away.” But this is no proof that they knew the law to be spir- 
itual, or that they correctly understood the word, which they re- 
ceived with joy. It is very possible for persons, when they hear 
the gospel preached, to be filled with a selfish joy, because they 
think they have an interest in its invaluable blessings. They 
love God, not because he is holy ; but because they believe that 
he loves them, and will save them with an everlasting salvation. 
Christ is precious to them, not on account of the moral excellen- 
cies, that adorn his character ; but because they expect to share 
the saving benefits of his mediation. Such selfish religion is too 
common in the world ; and for the most part is as transitory “ as 
the morning cloud and early dew, that goeth away.” 

We are next referred to John 2: 23,34, and to Acts 8: 13, 
from which we learn that Christ did not commit himself to cer- 
tain Jews, who believed on his name, because he knew their 
hearts; and that Simon the sorcerer, when he heard Philip 
preach, believed. But men may have a speculative belief, that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God and the Savior of the 
world ; and yet be far from delighting either in the law of God, 
or in the gospel of his grace. Indeed the unconverted are ofter 
represented in the Bible as believing. ‘ Nevertheless among 
the chief rulers also, many believed on him; but because of 
the Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be put 
out of the synagogue: for they loved the praise of men more, 
than the praise of God. But while the Bible teaches us that 
there is “a dead faith,” as well as “ a faith that worketh by 
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love,” a “ believing for a season,” anda “ believing in vain,” as 
well, as a “ believing to the saving of the soul,” it never teaches 
us that men can delight in the law of God, and yet retain “ the 
carnal mind, which is not subject to the law of God, neither in- 
deed can be.” 

The last text to which we are referred, and on which the 
most stress is laid, is Isa. 58: 2, “ Yet they seek me daily and 
delight to know my ways, asa nation that did righteousness, and 
forsook not the ordinances of their God: they ask of me the or- 
dinances of justice ; they take delight in approaching unto God.” 
The knowledge of God’s ways, in which the self-righteous Jews 
are here represented as delighting, was, as the connection shows, 
a speculative knowledge of his ordinances ; for it is added, as 
explanatory of this, “ they ask of me the ordinances of justice.” 
And when it is said, “they take delight in approaching unto 
God,” it is equally evident that an external attendance on the 
ordinances of his worship is all that is meant. “ With these 
things,’’as Dr. Scott has justly remarked,‘‘they were pleased,mere- 
ly because they gratified their pride, entitled them to respect, 
and increased their presumptuous confidence.” By such out- 
ward performances, they flattered themselves, that they had 
brought God into their debt ; and therefore, in the words follow- 
ing, demanded, “ Wherefore have we fasted, and thou seest not : 
wherefore have we afflicted our souls, and thou takest no know]- 
edge?” ‘That the unconverted, who are disposed to trust in 
such external performances for justification, take delight in them 
is readily admitted. ‘The Pharisees of old, no doubt, took plea- 
sure in the law of God, which they believed they had so perfect- 
ly obeyed, that it secured to them eternal life. But would they 
have delighted in it, had they “known it to be spiritual,” and 
felt, that instead of promising them life, it doomed them to eter- 
nal death? 

Those, who hold that Paul’s delighting in the law of God is 
no proof, that he was then a Christian, seem to overlook the fact, 
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that when he delighted in the law, he knew it to be spirituai. 
But he did not know the law to be spiritual till after “ the com- 
mandment came; but when the commandment did come, “ then 
began his active and increased opposition to it ;” and of course 
this opposition must have been subdued, before he could delight 
in the law of God after the inner man. 

But what is the meaning of the phrase, “ inner,” or inward 
“man ?” To this it has been answered, “It means the intellectual 
part of man in distinction from his heart, or in other words, his rea- 
son and conscience in distinction from his propensities and affec- 
tions.” Butin what other part of the Bible do we find such a dis- 
tinction? The phrase “inner man” is peculiar to Paul ; and he 
elsewhere uses it with respect to believers ; and, as I must think, 
to signify their renewed nature. Thus he prays for the Ephesians, 
that “ God would strengthen with might by his Spirit in the in- 
ner man.” But how does the spirit strengthen believers? Not 
by rendering their natural faculties more vigorous; but by in- 
creasing their graces. ‘That this was the strength, which the 
Apostle prayed might be granted to the Ephesian Christians, is 
rendered certain by what he immediately adds, “That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye being rooted and 
grounded in love may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length, and depth and height ; and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge; that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.” ‘That the “ inner man” 
here means the renewed nature of believers, and that this is 
strengthened by the Spirit’s increasing their faith and love, and 
other graces, and, in this sense, filling them with all the fulness 
of God, isin my view too evident to admit of a doubt. And in 
the same sense I understand the phrase in 2 Cor. 4: 16, “ For 
which cause we faint not, but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” ‘The Apostle’s 
meaning, I take to be this: Though under our afflictions our 
corporeal nature is decaying and perishing; yet our spiritual 
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nature is gaining renewed strength from day to day. The 
afflictions, which we suffer, have, through the agency of the Di- 
vine Spirit, a sanctifying influence upon us, and prove the means 
of invigorating our graces, and increasing our spiritual strength 
and conformity toGod ; and thus “ our light affliction which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a more exceeding, eternal weight 
of glory.” It is manifest then, I think, that by the “inner man” 
is meant the same that Peter calls, ‘ the hidden man of the 
heart ;” and Paul, *‘ the new man which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of him who created him.” And if so, then 
the conflict, which the Apostle here describes, must have been 
between his sinful and his renewed nature. If with respect to 
his renewed nature, he delighted in the law of God, it is certain 
that he is speaking of himself as a Christian. Additional 
evidence of this is furnished by the fact, that he here complains 
of a conflict between the law of his mind, and the law in his 
members. ‘ I see another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind.” But what does he here mean by “the 
law in lis members ?” Undoubtedly, “ the law dictated by his 
carnal passions and desires ;” and of course the law of his mind 
must be the law dictated by his spiritual affections and desires. 
For he represents these two laws as directly opposite to each oth- 
er ; and as opposing one another in all their operations. If then 
the law in the members is the law dictated by carnal passions 
and desires, the law of the mind must be the law dictated by 
spiritual affections and desires ; otherwise there would be no op- 
position between them. The warfare, therefore, between these 
two laws must be the warfare between the affections of the old 
and the new man. 

This will appear further evident if we consider the earnest 
desire which the Apostle expresses for deliverance from the law 
in his members, which warred against the law of his mind. “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?” Dr. Doddridge and some other critics have con- 
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sidered this language as containing an allusion to a kind of cruei 
punishment, adopted by some ancient tyrants, of chaining a dead 
body to aliving man and compelling him to drag it about with 
him till it was consumed. And no image could more forcibly ex- 
press, how loathsome sin was to the Apostle, and how earnestly 
he desired to be entirely delivered from it. And hence he breaks 
out into an ascription of praise to God in prospect of complete 
deliverance. “I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
And is it possible, that Paul is here describing his feelings while 
unconverted ? Were such the breathings of his soul while he 
“was a blasphemer, a persecutor and injurious,” and “ breathed 
out threatnings and slaughter” against the followers of Christ ? 
This will not be pretended. Will it be alleged then, that such 
were the breathings of his soul at some period, antecedent to his 
becoming a persecutor? Who can believe it? He might 
while a Pharisee have often said, ‘‘ God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men ;” but never did he breathe out thanks to God 


through Jesus Christ our Lord, till he became a Christian. 
To be continued. . 





APPROPRIATE SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


Over the door of the theological chamber of the Theological Semina- 
ry at Montauban, in France, is written the inscription: “ The best theolo- 
gian is not he who argues best, but he who leads the most pious life, and who 
is most capable of teaching others the way of salvation.” 

Over the door of the philosophical chamber, are inserted these words: 
“ Religion is the best of philosophy. What the most skilful philosophers have 
sought in vain, by the most painful effort, Christ has revealed to us clearly and 
simply.” 

Over the door of another room, are these words: “ There is no true 
piety without holiness, no true holiness without piety,” 
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A PLEA FOR COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


By Epwin D. Sanpory, 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


A large amount of money is expended upon our schools, and if it be 
denied that their influence is to make men virtuous and good members 
of society, it may very properly be asked whether it were not better that 
they be without them. There are certain obvious results of education, 
which need only to be stated to be appreciated. 

The expansion of the human mind is always accompanied with an increased 
self-respect. The enlightened man sets a higher value upon life, charac- 
ter, and reputation, than the ignorant. He forms a juster estimate of 
the powers and capacities of his own soul, and, consequently more 
fully, appreciates its dignity. He would not, therefore, so soon conde- 
scend to de a mean or unworthy action. The motive to refrain may, it 
is true, be purely selfish, or it may be praise-worthy. In either case, so 
far as his conduct affects others, society gains by his increased self-re- 
spect. Every other citizen’s life, property and reputation, are more safe 
in consequence of it. So far then as education tends to produce in the 
minds of mena just self-respect, it tends to the well being of society, 
and to produce confidence between neighbors, and to supercede the 
necessity of courts of justice and penitentiaries. . 

An enlarged mental culture also begels a respect for law. This is an es- 
sential element of political security. No government can long exist 
without it. Ina free government, it is the key stone of the political arch. 
When respect for law declines, anarchy ensues. “'To make, acknowl- 
edge and obey laws,” says Lieber, “is one of the high prerogatives as well 
as duties of man among all the animate beings of the visible creation, 
Obeying a law, in this case, means the willing our actions to conform to 
laws, that is, rules in which principles as applied to a class of cases, are 
pronounced. The individual himself, as well as society at large, stands 
in need of laws, without which there would be physical and moral dis- 
order.” ‘This subjection to law, in the absence of the sanctions of In- 
Spiration, was the only safe guard of the old republics. When love of or- 
der and reverence for law declined, those governments were speedily dis- 
solved, and under the sway of the malignant passions, the foulest crimes 
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were perpetrated. Of the Greek republics, Sparta was the most stable, 
consistent, and efficient. She owed her renown to the intelligent obedi- 
ence of her —. Her success in war, her security in peace, resulted 
from the same cause. “Stranger, tell the Lacedeemonians that we lie 
here in obedience to her laws,” was the simple but significant inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the heroic devotion of Leonidas and his faithful 
followers at Thermopylae. Had this same fidelity and obedience con- 
tinued in the state, Sparta would not so soon have been blotted from the 
page of history. In a free government, law, which is the expression of 
the popular will, is the true sovereign, to which every citizen owes al- 
legiance. A man’s loyalty and patriotism must, therefore, be measured 
by his obedience to the laws of the land. If he disregards the solemn- 
ly expressed wishes of the people, he certainly cannot be a good citizen. 
Respect for law and its constituted executors is one of the instinetive 
sentiments of the human soul. Man was created for society, and socie- 
ty cannot exist without law. We should, therefore, expect to find, 
among the original elements of the soul not only a sense of justice and 
right, but a deep conviction of the necessity of executing justice, and 
vindicating the right in all social relations. In the untutored mind, this 
conviction remains undeveloped. ‘The obedience of an ignorant man is 
forced. He yields his own will to law through fear of punishment. He 
consents to be governed with the apathy and indifference of a brute. 
The moment he becomes conscious of the weakness of the ruling pow- 
er, or of its inability to execute the laws, he yields to his own selfish in- 
clinations, and violates those precepts, which he before obeyed by con- 
straint. On the contrary, the obedience of the cultivated, well-informed 
mind, except in cases of peculiar perversity, is intelligent and cordial. 
Such a man looks upon law as essential to the well being of the nation, 
and indispensable to his own personal security. An enlightened self- 
interest, therefore, co-operates with a sense of duty in enforcing the 
claims of law. Whatever tends to diminish, in the souls of men, this 
conviction of the necessity and obligatory character of law, weakens the 
hold of government on the affections of the people, and diminishes its 
wholesome restraints upon human passions. All hasty and passionate 
legislation, all violent and sudden reforms in the judiciary of the land, 
frequent innovations upon the settled and long established usages of the 
country, and all popular clamors against the infliction of the higher pen- 
alties of the law, tend directly to the subversion both of political gov- 
ernment and Christian morality. Reverence for law more effectually 
guards public interests and individual rights, than Praetorian cohorts, 
Janizaries, or standing armies. This is an all-pervading, omnipresent 
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power. It is ever at hand to check the rising thought of crime ; to stay 
its progress when once in action; to hold the hand of the assassin ; to 
extinguish the torch of the incendiary, and cool the passions of the lib- 
ertine. It isthe very life blood of the social state. When its current is 
poisoned, the sinews of the government are weakened, and wanton mis- 
rule soon usurps the seat of justice. This same sentiment is the guar- 
dian of the hearth-stone and of the domestic altar. Like the law of 
gravitation, it causes all the inferior members of the family circle to re- 
volve in harmony and order about the central and controling power. It 
gives to the unenforced command ofa feeble parent, the efficacy of a di- 
vine precept. Its execution is secured as effectually as though an arm- 
ed legion awaited the father’s bidding. ‘The well regulated family is the 
nursery of all those virtues that adorn the state. “ Patriotism, as all 
languages testify, springs from the hearth.” The good father makes the 
good magistrate. The son who has “borne the yoke in his youth,” 
makes the exemplary citizen; while the enlightened and refined mother 
and sister give to society its highest dignity, and to home its fondest en- 
dearments. Whatever interrupts the harmony of domestic life, or dis- 
turbs its divinely appointed relations, poisons the very well-springs of 
society, and introduces disease into its political organization. The ty- 
rannical father is not a safe depositary of delegated power. The dis- 
obedient son early learns to contemn the wholesome restraints of law, 
and, before his maturity, often becomes a hardened culprit. The uned- 
ucated, undisciplined daughter is often the disgrace of her family, and 
the reproach of her sex. Ina word, the cwndition of the family is the true 
index of the condition of society. Where insubordination and insolence 
prevail at the domestic fireside, there will be violence and blood-shed in 
the streets, oppression and injustice in high places. In such a state of 
society, the industrious and virtuous become the prey of the idle and 
vicious. Where men are thoroughly instructed in regard to the claims 
of law, and their obligations to obey, such evils cannot exist. The en- 
lightened citizen feels, that his own life and estate are secure only un- 
der the dominion of law, and while he claims the protection of the gov- 
ernment for himself and his property, he cheerfully accords to every oth- 
er man the rights, which properly belong to him. Consequently, there 
springs, from this reverence for law, a respect for the rights of others. 'This 
affords safety and value to property. Ignorance and vice as effectually 
prevent social progress and individual thrift, as “ war, pestilence and 
famine.” Where there are no schools, there is generally no enterprise. 
The value of property is essentially enhanced by the establishment of 
schools and the gathering of churches. Learning is usually the hand- 
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maid of morality, and as men become intelligent and virtuous, their so- 
ciety is sought; their neighborhood is desired, and their established rep- 
utation for integrity becomes, like the sword of the magistrate, “a ter- 
ror to evil-doers and a praise to them that do well.” The most selfish 
man on earth, if he rightly appreciated his temporal interests, would la- 
bor, assiduously, for the promotion of sound learning and Christian mo- 
rality, as the most certain and effectual method of increasing the value 
of his own estate. The man whoaims only at temporal prosperity, can 
best secure it by giving to the rising generation a Christian education. 
This is true wisdom, and commendable economy. The benefactor is 
thereby, doubly blessed. He enjoys the satisfaction of doing good, 
while he receives an immediate reward in the esteem and respect of his 
fellow-citizens, aud in the appreciation of his own wealth. The bene- 
ficiary is prepared, by his education, to promote, effectually, his own in- 
terests and atthe same time, to be useful to others. A good practical 
education is a young man’s best capital in commencing business. The 
mind that has been trained to think, is apt to be sagaciousin planning, 
and energetic in executing. Such a mind readily perceives the relations 
of actions and events, and adapts means to ends. Hence more labor is 
accomplished with less expenditure of strength and time. Ignorant men 
know not how to invent new processes of business or art. ‘They follow 
the old routine of practice without a suspicion of its inconvenience, or 
want of adaptation to their present condition. Nothing better can be 
expected of such men. The undisciplined mind neither thinks nor re- 
Jlects, much less does it reason and invent, in the higher significance of 
these terms. Improvidence and inconsideration ruin men for time and 
eternity. Ignorant men are proverbially inconsiderate and improvi- 
dent. What is true of individuals, is true ofnations. Barbarian and un- 
educated tribes seldom make provision for the future. The sunshine 
and enjoyment of to-day, limit all their thoughts and all their aspirations. 
Minds trained to think, to reason and to decide, become prudent, sober and 
provident. ‘They foresee the evil and avoid it. They bring to the duties 
of active life a manly energy, and a power of discrimination and inven- 
tion, which generally ensure success ; while a slight difficulty perplexes, 
and a formidable obstacle disheartens, untutored minds. Such men of- 
ten fail in business for want of sagacity in the choice of opportunities 
and in the use of means. They object to improvements, because they 
cannot appreciate them. They do all their work by the most toilsome 
processes. ‘They scorn the king’s high-way and the public coach, and 
choose to thread the rough mountain passes of their native wilds, with 
their own laden mules. Such men look upon the introduction of ma- 
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chinery into manufactories asa public calamity, and load, with no mea- 
sured abuse, the man who would improve their clumsy implements of 
agriculture. So long asa community remains uneducated, they will, 
pertinaciously retain the customs of their fathers. Let the minds of the 
young be stimulated by appropriate study and discipline, and that same 
people will, at once, become conscious of their wants, and begin the 
work of reform. The progress of minds, once excited to healthy ac- 
tion, can be limited only by time and resources. Mental discipline is 
worth more to the young adventurer, than pecuniary capital. Wealth, 
without the requisite skill to manage it, may prove a snare ; but intelli- 
gece, ingenuity, and active powers of invention, seldom fail to secure 
affluence and honor. From carefully collated statistics, it is ascertain- 
ed that educated operatives in our large manufacturing villages earn, on 
an average, forty per cent more than those who have had no mental 
culture. If the extremes be compared, the best educated with the least 
educated, the difference in wages is sixty-six per cent. The superiority 
of the former class results entirely from their education. The well- 
trained mind acts with rapidity, thinks quickly, and readily comprehends 
a difficulty and its remedy. The uneducated operative is soon perplexed, 
and easily frustrated. His mental resources are soon exhausted, and 
he can accomplish little except by brute force. 

Viewed in this light, is not our Common School System, one of strict 
economy ? How could the money expended upon our schools be invest- 
ed so as to yield larger interest? If we regard only the physical condi- 
tion of those who are well educated, the chances of success are, by 
mental culture, multiplied a hundred fold. In New England, the man 
who is possessed of good healih, good habits, and a good education, never 
need be destitute of wealth, friends or credit. Good health will enable 
him to labor, and honest industry, in our country, is always rewarded. 
Good habits will command the respect and confidence of the communi- 
ty, and ensure success in business. A goodeducation, supported by an 
unblemished character, is equivalent toa patent of nobility in other 
lands. It is a passport to the best society, the country affords. With 
such qualifications it is scarcely possible for a man to be overlooked or 
neglected. The country needs all the physical energy, moral worth and 
intellectual power, which it can command, If a man is well fitted for a 
station of usefulness or honor, he generally obtains it. If he fails, in a 
favorite pursuit, he is not left without resources. The field of Ameri- 
can enterprise is boundless, and there, is usually, no want of versatility 
in American talent and skill. ‘The services of well educated and virtu- 
ous men are always in demand. How great the encouragement, there- 
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fore, for young men to aim at high attainments, and to expect corres- 
ponding results. Those indispensable requisites, to which I have allud- 
ed, a sound body, an unperverted heart, and a well-disciplined mind, depend 
mainly upon education. Iuse the word in its broadest signification, in- 
dicating a thorough training of the whole man, “ body, soul and spirit.” 

The most influential agents of American education, are “ the domes- 
tic circle” and the Common School. The immense importance of our 
Common Schools in preparing men for the duties of active life is ac- 
knowledged, but not appreciated. A truth sometimes loses its influence 
trom its very commonness. By a strange perversity of our nature, we 
neglect those principles, in education as well as religion, which most 
concern us as rational beings. All admit that the safety of our republic 
and the permanency of our much-loved institutions depend upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. The school and the church are 
the sure indexes of our knowledge and piety, and the most certain 
pledges of national prosperity. Nothing can so inevitably, insure our 
ruin as the neglect of either of these elements of success. Learning 
ought ever to be subservient to religion. The school-house is a highly 
appropriate appendage of the church. When these structures are al- 
lowed to fall into decay, it is safe to infer that the community is corrupt. 
A large majority of the people of New England receive their entire ed- 
ucation in the Common School. The young mind there receives its 
most lasting impressions. The health, character and intellect of the man 
are all modified by the discipline of the school-room. The whole man 
is moulded by it. Nota nerve, or fibre of the physical system escapes 
its influence. The thoughts, passions, affections and tastes receive their 
direction and coloring from it. Its influence upon a single individual 
cannot be estimated. Its influence upon the whole community, is un- 
limited. ‘The welfare of the state and of individuals are involved in the 
right administration of our Common School System. There is a vague 
impression abroad, among people, that their children ought to be educa- 
ted ; that learning and morality are essential to a good citizen; that our 
government cannot be maintained and our institutions perpetuated with- 
out intelligence and virtue ; yet they do not seem to think that their 
agency is required to secure results so desirable, or that it depends on 
them, at all to promote learning and religion. 

It is true, they pay somewhat grudgingly, their tax for the support of 
schools ; yet they seldom inquire how the money is expended. They 
send their children to school, but they neither inquire after their accom- 
modation or instruction while there. Herein, they not only desert their 
duty, but abuse their privileges. The Common School System belongs 
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essentially to the people. It is for their benefit. They support it and 
ought to be interested in its operations. A school is not a self-moved 
machine, that needs to be wound up once in a year, and then suffered 
to run down ; as it most certainly will run down in every sense of that 
phrase, if its patrons and supporters desert it. Good laws are unavail- 
ing unless sustained by an enlightened public opinion. Laws will sure- 
ly never execute themselves. Every man who enjoys their protection 
is bound to interest himself, not only in observing them, but in enforcing 
their observance on others. If any man doubts the utility and economy 
of our system of free schools, Jet him compare the condition of ignor- 
vant and thriftless millions of the old world, with that of the educated 
population of New England, or let him compare the educated and neg- 
lected countries of Europe, and if he be a reasonable man he will ask 
no other evidence. ‘Travellers inform us that in Europe, the limits of 
the Common School System are definitely marked by the external as- 
pect and condition of the country. Where there are free schools, there 
are well-cultivated farms, commodious dwellings and a neatly clad 
population. For example, the stranger reads the history of the Common 
Schools of Prussia, in the thrift, enterprise and prosperity of its inhab- 
itants. He reads with equal ease, the tale of iron bondage and _ priestly 
oppression in Austria. Catholic and Protestant countries resemble the 
divisions of Egypt, occupied by the Israelites and Egyptians of old. 

In the Goshen of Protestant Europe, there is light ; in Catholic 
Egypt, darkness, gross darkness, “ darkness that may be felt,” covers the 
people. The great principles for which Luther contended, liberty to 
read and to think, are now felt in every department of business and of 
state; in the public marts and in the family circle ; in the consecrated 
church and at the domestic altar. The history of educated, enfran- 
chised mind is written over all the surface of society. The benefits of 
intellectual and religious freedomare not like hereditary estates, inheri- 
ted and enjoyed by the few ; they are the nation’s birthright. Like the 
light and air of heaven, they are free to all. It was the object of the 
Reformation to secure freedom of thought; and where the mind is free 
to think there will be progress, invention and improvement. The very 
essence of Protestantism is progress. Catholicism is stationary, formal 
and lifeless. Ignorance, bigotry and poverty in the masses are the legit- 
imate fruits of the latter; intelligence, virtue and thrift, of the former. 
The early settlers of New England were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the Reformation. They cordially hated the oppression of the 
old hierarchy, and as cordially loved liberty. The Bible was their palla- 
dium. It was their first desire to teach their children to read and prac- 
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tise its precepts. To secure this object, they early established Common 
Schools ; and in the midst of their deep poverty they founded a College 
in order to raise up an able and faithful ministry, and to furnish compe- 
tent teachers. By their wise administration they laid the foundation for 
the prosperity of their adopted land. The glory of New England is 
her free schools and her churches. These have given to her population 
a pre-eminence over the same classes in the mother country. England 
has no free schools. Consequently the multitude are miserably ignor- 
ant and poor. To be sure, there are, in England, boundless wealth, un- 
rivalled splendor, superior intelligence and unparalleled liberality. But 
where are these advantages found? First, among the thirty three 
thousand land holders, who own every inch of England’s soil; and, sec- 
ondly, among the merchant princes and wealthy manufacturers, who 
supply the world with rich fabrics and cestly merchandise. The remain- 
ing portion of its 17,000,000 of inhabitants are not serfs or villains, nor are 
they slaves, but they are worse than all these, they are the degraded de- 
pendents, the ignorant servants of a purse-proud aristocracy. Millions 
subsist upon the charity of their oppressors, and this very charity is 
doled out by the grudging minions of the lew, the law which both sanc- 
tions the robbery and requires a partial distribution of the plunder. 
These stinted streams of charity do not reachall. It is estimated that 
50,000 die of starvation, annually, in that Island. Could such a system 
long exist if the people were educated ? The establishment of free 
schools in England, would revolutionize the government, break up the 
immense estates of the nobles and introduce freedom and equality 
among the people. Fear and ignorance must support the thrones of 
tyrants. ‘The slave owner of our own country, will not teach his servants 
letters, lest they learn to know and assert their rights. The same policy 
prevents the gencral diffusion of knowledge and the establishment of 
parish schools in England. Scotland bas her parochial schools; and, in 
Scotland, the poor have a competency, and the people are generally in- 
telligent and thrifty. In England, no schools exist, except such as are 
supported by tuition, or by funds furnished by liberal benefactors. Of 
course, the poor are not provided for. They are “like the heath in the 
desert,” not knowing when good cometh. Our school system, like the 
gospel of Christ, was designed for the poor, as well as the rich. It isen- 
joyed by the poor ; and, if the rich scorn it, it is because they hate in- 
struction, and know not its value. 

We have thus far noticed a few of the obvious advantages of 
intellectual and moral culture. They are such as pertain chiefly 
to this present life. The higher spiritual relations of education, its 
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influence upon the progress of the soul both for time and eternity, 
have been purposely omitted. While we ascribe to education a power 
almost limitless in elevating and refining society, we would carefully 
guard against the substitution of mere knowledge, or mental culture for 
holiness. The office of science is not to renew the heart. This prerog- 
ative belongs to the Holy Spirit. The influence of the best intellectual 
discipline is chiefly preventive. It makes men prudent, not holy. It 
checks the natural propensities to evil, and fosters the amiable virtues. 
It begets, in men, a proper self-respect, teaches them the dignity and 
worth of the soul, and substitutes the pleasures of intellect and taste for 
those of sense. It gives to the citizen a true notion of his duties and 
responsibilities, promotes cordial obedience to law, and a regard to the 
rights of others. It reveals to him the inestimable value of character, 
and begets an abhorrence of all perfidy and meanness. It developes 
the natural affections, and through the agency of the involuntary sympa- 
thies of our nature, becomes indirectly promotive of Christian philan- 
throphy. In a word, it is the voice of one crying in the wilderness of 
human passions; “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” It is the true 
herald of the gospel of Christ. It prepares men to discharge well the 
duties of citizens, and with the superadded grace of God, to live the 
life of a Christian. Men must be governed by force from without, or 
by principle within. There is no alternative. We must maintain standing 
armies and an efficient police, or give the people instruction. We must 
build poor houses and penitentiaries, or furnish convenient school- 
houses. We must employ judges and executioners, or provide compe- 
tent teachers and school superintendents. If we neglect our schools, 
we must enlarge our prisons. The ignorant and brutal mob can be con- 
trolled only by force, while the enlightened assembly, like the stars in 
their courses, is swayed by an indwelling law,—by the convictions of the 
thinking, reasoning mind. The world, in past ages, has been governed 
by standing armies and a numerous police. It is now proposed to gov- 
ern men by their own intelligent convictions of right; by those virtues 
which find their appropriate aliment in the school and church. Which 
system is the most economical? Which is best adapted to the 
character and destiny of immortal beings ? Compare the expense 
of our own little army and diminutive navy with the amount of money 
expended upon our Common Schools. Look at the results of each. 
Weigh the blood and carnage,the tears and woes,the fury and commotion 
of a single campaign with the arts of peace, which are the fruit of right 
instruction ; with the joyous hearts and happy homes of educated men ; 
with social harmony and domestic love ; with the active energy of en- 
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larged beneficence and universal philanthropy. Does it matter nothing 
whether a child learns to look upon his neighbor as a rival or a friend ? 
Whether he is taught to regard the stranger as an enemy, or a brother ? 
Remove the restraints of education and law from men, and this world 
would become too hot for its inhabitants. It would be but a theatre for 
the display of the malignant passions. Such it ever has been, where hu- 
man passions have not been curbed and guided by a religious education, 
If men were properly taught, war would be an impossible condition of 
society. “ War is a game which if their subjects were wise, kings 
would seldom play at;’—nay more, if their subjects were wise, they 
would never play at it. Those violent and brutal passions displayed in 
mobs, insurrections and wars, are but the developed and strengthened 
germs of evil, which lie enveloped in the soul of every child. Cultivate 
the senses and neglect the heart and intellect, and you will transform a 
man into a brute, or worse perhaps, into a demon. Restrain and disci- 
pline the passions, and these tyrants of the soul may be made the obe- 
dient servitors of reason. Every district school possesses the materials 
of future villany and crime in all their revolting forms, as well as the ele- 
ments of civility, courtesy and virtue. “ Looking in upon such an as- 
sembly, ({ use the language of another,) grouping these children into 
separate circles, and looking forward but a few short years, to the for- 
tunes that await them, shall we predict their destiny in the terrific lan- 
guage of the poet ;— 

These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 

And grinning Infamy ; 

The stings of Falsehood these shall try 

And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye 

That mocks the tear it fore’d to flow; 

And keen Remorse with blood defil’d, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe ;— 
or concentrating our whole souls into one resolve, high and prophetical- 
ly strong,—that our duty to these children shall be done, shall we pro- 
claim in the language of the blessed Savior,” ‘It is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heaven, that one of these little ones should perish ? 
This is the end and aim of a thorough Christian education. This is true 
economy in the worldling ; true wisdom in the good man. 
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184 Notes on the Churches and Ministers 


NOTES ON THE CHURCHES AND MINISTERS OF HILLSBO- 
ROUGH COUNTY. 


The earliest inhabitants of the County of Hillsborough, came from Mas- 
sachusetts, and planted themselves in Dunstable, and the vicinity. Ata 
later date, a second and distinct class, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
came from Londonderry and the adjacent places, and settled in Bedford, 
Goffstown, New Boston, Peterborough, Antrim, and, in smaller numbers, 
in several other towns. The only towns in the County, in which church- 
es have been in existence more than a century, are Nashua, Litchfield, 
Hudson, Amherst, and Hollis. Several other churches are approaching 
nearly to the completion of a century. The first church in Nashua, 
dates back into the seventeenth century, has existed 160 years, and is 
much the oldest in all the central and western portions of the State. A 
hundred years ago, all the north-western part of the County, was a wil- 
derness. 

In the towns, of which the first settlers were of Scottish descent, the 
churches were from the beginning Presbyterian, as in Bedford, New 
Boston, Peterborough, and Antrim. In other towns, of an inter- 
mingled English and Scottish population, the result was either two 
churches, a Congregational and Presbyterian, as in Goffstown and Fran- 
cestown, which afterwards united on the plan of the predominant party ; 
or fluctuations from one form to the other, as in Litchfield, Hudson, 
Deering, and Manchester. 

Of forty ministers, who received a pastoral charge within the County, 
prior to 1800, the average duration of their pastoral relation to their re- 
spective churches, was very nearly twenty-five years. Only three of 
this number survive ; of whom butone, Mr. Hill of Mason, retains the 
pastoral relation, aided by a colleague. Of 58 ministers, settled since 
1800, who have either died or resigned, (by far the greater portion re- 
signed, ) the average duration of their respective pastorates over the same 
church, has been only about seven years. Out of this number of 58, 
thirty-seven, settled within the last twenty years, who have deceased or 
resigned, have sustained the pastoral relation to the same church for an 
average period of less than four and three fourths years! A striking 
instance of modern instability and love of change. 

Of forty-eight ministers, who have held the pastoral office within 
the County, now deceased, the average age is almost sixty-seven and one 
half years. ‘Twenty-two of the forty-eight, lived over seventy years ; 
of whom six exceeded eighty. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War, and for some little time after, most of 
the pastors and churches of the County, were more or less inclined to 
Arminian sentiments. During this period, what was then called “ The 
halfway Covenant,” obtained general reception. The result of it was, pa- 
rents, who had been themselves baptised, were admitted, on assenting to 
the Church Covenant, or “ owning it,” as the usual phrase was, to bring 
their children to baptism: with the understanding, however, that they 
were not to be required to come te the Lord’s table, for which they ap- 
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prehended themselves not to be qualified. They were of course not 
members in full communion ; nor generally considered as so fully ame- 
nable to the church as communicants were held to be ; but bore toward 
it a sort ot half way relation. The practice was early introduced into 
New England: but it tended to laxness, and is now almost universally 
abandoned, The most evangelical of the early ministers were Emerson 
of Hollis,and Farrar of New Ipswich. About the close of the war, and 
within a few years afterwards, the settlement of Harris of Dunbarton, 
and Wood of Boscawen, both at that day included in this County ; also 
of Bruce of Mont Vernon, Bradford of Francestown, Hill of Mason, and 
Paige of Hancock, checked the current of Arminianism, and _ finally 
placed orthodoxy quite in the ascendant. 

Amherst. At the settlement of Mr. Wilkins, in 1741, the church, or- 
ganized on the day preceding his ordination, consisted of 12 members, 
and the township, then including Milford and Mont Vernon, had 14 fam- 
ilies. Rev. Mr. Chase of Lynn, Ms. preached the ordination sermon. 
Mr. Wilkins possessed respectable talents and a good degree of public 
estimation, though inadequacy of support somewhat diverted his atten- 
tion from professional duties. Mr. Wilkins died, Feb. 11th, 1783, aged 
72. Mr. Barnard’s ordination sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Adams 
of Lunenburg, Ms. During his ministry, two new churches, those of 
Milford and Mont Vernon, were formed out of the original church. He 
retained his pastoral relation to the church till his death. He was born 
February 28th, 1750, and died, January 15th, 1835, aged 84. The 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Lord, who was born November 28th, 1792, 
was highly useful. At one period of it, he had a severe trial in the se- 
cession of some of his parish for the purpose of forming a Unitarian So- 
ciety ; but the great body of the church stood firm. He was afflicted 
in the latter part of his residence here, by a partial loss of voice, and 
was called away in 1828, to the Presidency of Dartmouth College. He 
studied theology at the Theological Seminary, Andover, and graduated 
there in 1815. Mr. Aiken, born May 14th, 1799, after a success- 
ful ministry of eight years, marked by two interesting revivals, accept- 
ed an invitation to become pastor of Park Street Church, Boston. His 
theological education was under the direction of President Tyler of Dart- 
mouth College. Mr. Adams studied theology at Andover, and on the 
resignation of his pastoral charge, became principal of Dummer Acad- 
emy in Newbury, Byefield parish, Ms. A revival occurred in the brief 
ministry of his successor, Mr. Savage, in 1842; who on retiring from 
Amherst, became pastor of a church in Houlton,Me. He studied divin- 
ity at Lane Seminary, Ohio. The present pastor is the Rev. Josiah 
G. Davis, who studied divinity at Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

Antrim: named after the County of Antrim in Ireland. The first move- 
ment toward the organization of a church was made by the town in its cor- 
porate capacity. At their request the Rev. Mr. Morrison, appointed by 
the Presbytery of Londonderry, visited the place and organized a Presby- 
terian church of about sixty members, Aug. 1788. Several attempts to 
settle a minister followed this event; but without success, till the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Fullerton, in 1800. His name was originally Little ; 
changed to Fullerton, by an act of the Legislature, on his petition. He 
remained here but four years ; was installed afterwards at Hebron, N. 
Y., from which place he was in a few years dismissed, He was born, 
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June 30th, 1774, and died in Maryland, in 1815, aged 41. The present 
pastor, Mr. Whiton, b. Aug. 1st, 1785, was ordained, 1808. The years 
1816,1827, 1831, and 1836, were seasons of special religious interest. A 
Union Meeting House having been built by persons of different denom- 
inations, from this and adjacent places, near the east border of the town, 
a Congregational church was organized there in 1827. It never had a 
pastor ; and having been reduced to a very small number, its remaining 
members thought best, in the autumn of 1843, to dissolve the church, 
and unite themselves to the Presbyterian church at the centre of the 
town. 

Bedford. The Presbyterian church was gathered, 1750. Mr. Hous- 
ton ceased to officiate as pastor in 1775, nearly three years before his 
formal dismission. Most of the ministers were zealous friends of the 
American revolution ; he viewed it with disfavor, and this rendered him 
unacceptable to the people. He died, Feb. 4th, 1798, aged 75. After 
his dismission, the church remained destitute 26 years ; many candi- 
dates for the ministry were heard, but none invited to settle in the place. 
Religion languished, and tiie church was brought low. The ministry of 
Mr. McGregore, who studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Morrison, was pros- 
perous and salutary ; sound and orthodox views of religion became pre- 
dominant among the people, and accessions to the church were numer- 
ous. He was the great grand-son of Rev. James McGregore, first min- 
ister of Londonderry, who emigrated from the north of Ireland to 
America, in 1718; a man whose memory is still precious ; and the grand 
son of Rev. David McGregore of Londonderry, so distinguished in his 
day as to be invited to the charge of the only Presbyterian church then 
in the city of New York. Mr. McGregore, born March 21st, 1771, after 
his dismission, applied himself chiefly to the business of teaching 
a school, with much success; and passed the latter years of his life at 
Falmouth, Me. where he died, suddenly, Oct. 18th, 1845, aged 74. Some 
interesting revivals have occurred during the ministry of Mr. Savage, 
the present pastor. He was born Sept. 2nd, 1793. 

Bennington. ‘The constituent parts of this new town, incorporated in 
1843, are the former Society Land, with adjacent portions of Hancock, 
Greenfield, Francestown, and Deering. The church was organized Ju- 
ly 6th, 1839. The Rev. Ebenezer Colman, once of Swanzey, ministered 
to them as stated supply, from 1839 to 1841. Since the ordination of 
Mr. Manson, the first and present pastor, the number of communicants 
has increased to seventy. Located in a thriving manufacturing village, 
the prospects of this church are promising. Mr. Manson was original- 
ly a lawyer, and practiced for four years in Vermont. He studied divin- 
ity at Gilmanton Theological Seminary, and there graduated in 1841. 

Brookline, formerly Raby. A church was organized, Dec. 10th, 1795. 
Mr. Wadsworth, was a respectable character, though the visible results 
of his labors were not extensive. He was b. Mar. 9th, 1769, d. Nov. 25th, 
1817, aged 48. After his death, a Mr. Warren supplied the desk two 
years ; there was much excitement, but not of the most salutary kind ; 
members were admitted into the church’ without examination, and with- 
out covenant ; difficulty and disorder ensued. As the only means of ex- 
trication, the church, by advice of neighboring pastors, adopted the mea- 
sure, in 1821, of a renewal of Covenant, no longer recognizing as mem- 
bers those who refused to subscribe the Covenant. They were desti- 
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tute of a pastor ten years, till the settlement of Mr. Holt, 1827, who re- 
sides now at Merrimack. The short ministry of his successor, Mr. 
Eastman, was unquiet. A majority of the town, being unfriendly to 
the church, deprived them of the use of the Meeting House, and intro- 
duced a preacher of another denomination, instructed to exchange pul- 
pits with Unitarians and Universalists. ‘The church and their associates, 
after a season of deep depression, erected a new Meeting House ; and 
under the efforts of the present pastor, Mr. Goodwin, the religious pros- 
pects of the place have become much improved. The year 1842, wasa 
season of special religious interest. Mr. Goodwin was born Jan, 25th, 
1809, and graduated at Andover in 1838. 

Deering was so named in compliment to the lady of John Wentworth, 
the last royal Governor of New Hampshire, whom he married out of an 
English family of this name. The original church, formed Dec. 24th, 
1789, having at first ten male members, was destitute of a pastor forty 
years, till the settlement of Mr. Child. Though Congregational, sever- 
al of its members preferred the Presbyterian discipline, and procured its 
adoption in 1793. Additions were somewhat frequent: but as the ma- 
jority of the town were attached to Congregationalism, this form of 
church polity was resumed, Sept. 14th, 1797. Several candidates were 
invited to the pastoral office, but declined to stay with the people. In 
1801, Mr. Sleigh, an Englishman, came here as a preacher, not with reg- 
ular Ecclesiastical credentials, but an English government license to 
preach ; intended merely as a legal protection from certain penalties, in- 
curred in England by Dissenters, assuming to preach without such a 
document. The church thought him unsound in dectrine, and deficient 
in pastoral qualifications : but the town insisted on his settlement, and 
convoked a Council, not of a very orthodox cast, who, on the third day of 
their session, after a great contest, and in despite of the remonstrance of 
the church, organized a new church, and ordained Mr. Sleigh as its pas- 
tor. The new orsecond church consisted of afew dissentient members 
of the first church, and two or three other individuals. This procedure 
was disastrous to the interests ef order and religion. A Council of 
neighboring pastors and churches condemned itas irregular, and declin- 
ed tellowship with Mr. Sleigh and bis church. He was dismissed in 
1807, and atter a few years removed to the city of New York, where he 
died, about 1820, and about GO years of age. The unhappy effects of 
this transaction, have not even to this day ceased to be visible. The 
second church ceased to sustain Christian ordinances, and gradually be- 
came extinct. A very few of the members returned to the original 
chureh ; a few joined other denominations; and some stood aloof trom 
any religious connection. The Rev. Jabez P. Fisher preached here 
from 1819 to 1824, as stated supply. The ministry of Mr. Child, first 
pastor of the original church, and a graduate at Andover, was active and 
salutary ; as were also the labors of Rey. Peter Holt, who officiated as 
stated supply from 1835 to 1841. During the ministry of the present 
pastor, Mr. Richardson from Andover Seminary, a revival of religion 
has strengthened the church, and beneficially affected the moral interests 
of the place. He was born March 4th, 1801. 

Francestown was named, like Deering, in compliment to the lady of 
Gov. Wentworth, bearing her given name, Frances, as the other bears 
her surname, Deering. The early inhabitants came partly from Dedham, 
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Ms. and partly from Londonderry and vicinity. The former were Con- 
gregationalists, and with the aid of the Rev. Mr. Cotton of Litchfield, or- 
ganized a Congregational church of 18 members, Jan. 27th, 1773. Not far 
trom this time, the latter class organized a Presbyterian church, and 
elected ruling Elders. 'The two churches, though in some respects rival, 
admitted each other’s members to communion, and, it is believed, occa- 
sionally united to obtain the services of a minister. So acceptable to 
both were the labors of Mr. Bradford, 1790, that they concurred in invi- 
ting him to become their pastor, and left to his decision, the question 
that had divided them, as tothe form of church government. He decid- 
ed in favor of a somewhat modified Congregationalism: retaining how- 
ever, for the pastor and deacons, the name of church session. His minis- 
try was long and highly useful : no man in the County did more for the 
dissemination of evangelical truth. He was the fifth in descent from 
William Bradford, second Governor of Plymouth Colony. His pious 
mother, who survived his birth but an hour, took the infant in her arms, 
consecrated him to God, and prayed that he might become a good min- 
ister of Christ. That dying prayer from maternal lips, was signally an- 
swered. Himself, and three of his sons became ministers of the gospel. 
The chief cause of his dismission was a controversy in the church, 
growing out of the marriage of a member to his brother’s widow: a 
connection, regarded by Mr. Bradford as incestuous. His last years, 
chiefly spent in Montague, Ms. exhibited a decay of mental faculties 
somewhat premature. His salutary influence in Francestown, is still 
seen and felt. Near the close of his life, his children, being assembled 
in his apartment, united in singing a hymn. Roused from a lethargic 
sleep, he thanked them for all their filial attention ; and to a question in 
relation to his eternal prospects, replied with affecting humility, “I have 
a hope.” He was b. Aug. 6th, 1765, and died, Jan. 14th, 1838, aged 73. Mr. 
Richards, though he remained here but a few years, was beloved, and gath- 
ered many into the church. He is now settled in Nashua. Mr. Folsom, 
after two years’ service here, became pastor of an orthodox church in 
Providence, R. I. where he soon avowed Unitarian views, «nd resigned 
his charge. He is now settled at Haverhill, Ms. Mr. Davenport is re- 
settled in the ministry in Cazenovia, N. Y. The present pastur, Mr. Mc 
Gee, formerly in the ministry at Brattleborough, Vt. and at Nashua, en- 
joys pleasing prospects of usefulness and peace. Messrs. Richards, Fol- 
som, and McGee studied theology at Andover, Mr. Davenport at New 
Haven. Mr. Richards was bora Feb. 9th, 1800, Mr. Folsom, March 12th, 
1806, and Mr. McGee, 1789. 

Goffstown. Mr. Currier, born March 18th, 1743, was invited to settle 
in 1769, but at that time declined, on account of some difficulty between 
the Congregational and Presbyterian portions of the people. In 1771, 
the call was renewed, and accepted. At that time, if not before, the 
Congregational church was formed. The Presbyterians protested 
against his settlement, and from that time acted under a separate organiz- 
ation. Mr. Currier becoming intemperate, and losing public confidence, 
was dismissed, became a farmer, and died in Vermont, July 24th, 1829, 
aged 86. After his dismission, the moneys raised for the supply of the 
desk, were for some years equally divided between the two denomina- 
tions. Mr. Waters succeeded to the pastoral office over the Congrega- 
tional church in 1781. There was at this time, and not improbably tor 
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some years before, a Presbyterian church also, though the latter never 
had a pastor of their own. Mr. Currier was born March 18th, 1743. 
Mr. Waters was regarded as being, at first, somewhat lax in his senti- 
ments; but by the good influence of his neighbor, Rev. Dr. Harris of 
Dunbarton, he became more thoroughly orthodox. After bis departure. 
from Goffstown, he became pastor of a church in Ashby, Ms. where he 
died July 30th, 1824, aged 76. He was born May 20th, 1748. His stic- 
cessor was Rev. David L. Morril, who was born June 10th, 1772. At his 
ordination, the two churches united, adopting a mixed plan of church 
discipline, recognizing some of the distinctive peculiarities both of Pres- 
byterianisia and Congregationalism ; and entitled to a representation in 
the Presbytery. This modification existed during the ministry of Mr. 
Moiril, and that of his successor, Mr. Pitman; but has new become 
nearly obsolete, or inoperative; though the church still retains the style 
of “'The Presbyterian, Congregational church.” Mr. Morril, once a phy- 
sician, left the ministry on account of ill health; afterwards went into 
civil life, and became Representative in the State Legislature, a Senator 
in Congress, and Governor of the State from 1824 to 1827. Mr. Pitman, 
once a Baptist preacher, became after his dismission from Gofistewn, 
pastor of a Congregational church in Putney, Vt. and aiterwards of 
another in New York, and now resides at Amsterdam, N. Y., without 
a pastoral charge. His successor, Mr. Wood, born April 10th, 1796, be- 
came after his resignation here, pastor of the church in Haverhill, sub- 
sequently of the church at Dartmouth College, and afterwards editor of 
the Congregational Journal at Concord, which he still conducts with abil- 
ity and success, and resides at Concord. Mr. Wood studied theology at 
Princeton, N. J. The ministry of Mr. Stowell was short ; on his depart- 
ure hence, he wis resettled for a few years at Townsend, Ms. He has 
ceased to ofliciate as a minister, and now resides at Fitzwilliam. He was 
born Dec. 29th, 1804. The present pastor, Rev. Isaac Willey, was form- 
erly of Rochester, and for some years, Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society. Mr. Willey studied divinity with President Tyler 
of Dartmouth College, and was born Sept. 8th, 1793. 

Greenfield. The church was gathered, Sept. 7th, 1791. The first min- 
ister, Mr. Clark, who read divinity with Rev. Dr. Burton of Thetford, Vt. 
though nota man of popular talent, was eminently pious and might 
well be called, fromthe consistency of his example with his profession, 
and his easy introduction of religion into familiar conversation, “an every 
day preacher.” Atier his resignation here, he labored some years as a 
missionary ; then removed his family to Western New York, where he 
was highly respected for moral excellence, and died 1243, aged 79, 
in full hope of the merey of Godin Christ. He was born October, 1764. 
During the pastorate of Mr. Walker, in whose first year a considerable 
addition was made to the church, an opposition to him arose, which 
ended in an unhappy division, and led to his dismission. A large mi- 
nority of the church, aggrieved by an opposition to their pastor, which 
they regarded as unwarranted, withdrew from the church in Greenfield, 
and united with the Presbyterian church in Peterborough. On leaving 
Greenfield, Mr. Walker labored some years at Chesterfield; then at the 
West ; and now preaches to a Congregation at Tisbury, Ms. Mr. Wal- 
ker read theology with the Rev. Mr. Morrison, and was born Sept. 1784. 
Mr. Danforth’s ministry here was a little less than eight years, He 
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studied divinity at Andover, and now resides in the State of New York. 
He was born Aug. 28th, 1793. During a part of this period, the Green- 
field portion of the Peterborough church, held separate meetings of their 
own, being supplied for a portion of the time by the pastor of the Peter- 
borough church, Rev. Peter Holt, and occasionally by other ministers. 
After Mr. Danforth’s resignation, the original Congregational church, and 
the Greenfield branch of Peterborough church united, Jan. 8th, 1834, 
under a mixed plan of government, partly Congregational and partly 
Presbyterian, assuming the style of “ the Evangelical Church,” and 
soon after invited Mr. Jones to become their pastor. After a short min- 
istry here, he was resettled at Dorset, Vt. Mr. Smith, who was born 
Sept. 20th, 1795, after residing here about six years as stated supply, 
was installed pastor of the Evangelical Church, 1845. He had been 
previously in the ministry at Sandwich, and at Newfield in Maine. He 
studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Wood of Boscawen. In consequence of 
a controversy, which arose in the latter part of Mr. Jones’ residence 
here, a small Congregational Church was organized, Nov. 19th, 1839, 
and the Rev. Bancroft Fowler, formerly a Protessor in the Theological 
Seminary at Bangor, was installed as its pastor. A considerable num- 
ber of the members of the Evangelical Church withdrew fromm that body, 
and worshipped with the Congregational Church ; and after some years, 
became members of it, by regular dismission from the Evangelical 
Church. On account of deficiency of support, Mr. Fowler resigned his 
charge, April, 1845. 

Hancock. The church was organized, Aug. 28th, 1788. Rev. Reed 
Paige, the first pastor, studied theology with Dr. Emmons, and embrac- — 
ed his distinctive sentiments. On account of his avowal, in his exami- 
nation for ordination, of the sentiment, that God is as really the efficient 
cause of sinful, as of holy volitions, a portion of the council declined to 
assist in the service ; but a majority proceeded to ordain him, He pos- 
sessed quick apprehension, a retentive memory and a logical and com- 
prehensive mind. As a preacher, he was doctrinal, and attractive. He 
was much respected, and was the Theological Instructor of several re- 
spectable ministers. Several of his last years, he represented the town 
in the Legislature. Being siezed with the typhus fever, he gradu:ily 
sank into the arms of death ; but his mind was calm and_ placid, and 
sustained by the hopes of the gospel. He was born Aug. 30th, 1764, and 
died July 22nd, 1816, aged 52. In the progress of the ministry of Mr. 
Burgess, have occurred seasons of refreshing, and the chureh has been 
much enlarged. He is the author of an able and useful work on the 
subject of baptism. 

Hillsborough. October 12th, 1769, is the date of the organization of 
the church. A settlement was made here in 1744, and the freme of a 
meeting house erected, and rough boarded. In 1746, an incursion of 
{indians into Hopkinton, so alarmed the few inhabitants of Hillsborough, 
that they abandoned their cabins, and fled to the oider towns. In their 
absence, some hunters, either for the plunder of the nails, or for mis- 
chief, burnt the meeting house. The fagitives returned not till 1761. 
Mr. Barns came here in the infancy of the town, when all the people, 
old enough to attend meeting, could find room in a single apartment of 
his house. Like many of his brethren, he suffered from the deprecia- 
tion of the Continental currency in the Revolutionary War; which be- 
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came so nearly worthless, that in one instance he paid his year’s salary 
for a pig of a month old. On his marriage, he brought his wife from 
Sudbury to Amherst, in a chaise; thence to Hillsborough on horseback, 
there being no practicable carriage road in that direction. A very few 
years before his death, he received a shock by lightning, which some- 
what impaired his mental powers. He was born Oct. 6th, 1749, and 
died Aug. 3rd, 1804, aged 56. Rev. Stephen Chapin, who studied divin- 
ity with Dr. Emmons, after a short and faithful ministry, was dismissed 
on account of the opposition of a portion of the people to his theologi- 
cal sentiments, and was resettled at Mont Vernon. He became a Bap- 
tist, and was afterwards President of Columbian College, D.C. He 
was born November 4th, 1778, and died Oct. Ist, 1845, in the District 
of Columbia, aged 67. Rev. Seth Chapin remained here more than four 
years ; on leaving the place, he sustained the pastoral charge at Hanover, 
Ms., next in New York, and then in West Granville, Ms., and now lives 
in Rhode Island. Mr. Lawton, after his resignation here, labored in the 
gospel for some time in Illinois. He was born Aug. 14th, 1780, and died 
April 18th, 1842, aged 62. The next minister, Mr. Ward, once a physi- 
cian, soon embraced the Episcopal views of church government, and re- 
signed his charge at Hillsborough. He studied theology with Rev. Mr. 
Cutler of Windham. He is the author of a volume of Sermons. His 
successor, Mr. Farnsworth, was in early life a Universalist, but at length 
saw and renounced the error. For ten years, he had been the beloved 
pastor of the church in Raymond. On his settlement at Hillsborough, 
he soon acquired a large measure of the confidence of the people: but 
was removed by death, March 26th, 1837, aged 42. The death-bed 
scene was a striking exemplification of the excellence of the religion of 
Christ. “ He died as sets the morning star.” Being informed that his 
recovery was doubtful, he replied, “ The will of the Lord be done.” At 
one time, after a little repose, he said—“ O my God, how sweet is the em- 
ployment of Heaven: blessing and honor, glory and power, be unto 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, forever.” At another 
time, having lain as if listening to the sound of distant music, he ex- 
claimed, “ My friends, I thought I was in glory, I have just come from 
the world of bliss, what happiness to sing with the angels.” After a 
farewell to his family, and lying awhile in quiet repose, he said, “ What 
views I have had of God ; [have been swimming in an ocean of bliss!” 
Perhaps no departure was ever more sweetened with an antepast of 
Heaven. He studied with President Tyler. He was born June Ith, 
1795. The next minister, Mr. Tenney, who had been previously in the 
ministry in Vermont, preached alternately, as Mr. Farnsworth had done, 
in the Centre meeting house, and a new meeting house that had been 
erected in the Bridge Village. Not long after his installation, a portion of 
the church were dismissed for the purpose of forming a new church at 
the Bridge. It being more convenient to him to preach to the new 
church, than at the Centre, his relation to the original church was dis- 
solved, and he ministered to the Bridge church as stated supply, till May, 
1843. He has since been installed at Wardsboro’, Vt. His successor at 
the Centre, Mr. Adams, remained a little more than three years, and has 
since been installed at Dracut, Ms. Mr. Rowe has recently commenced 
his ministry here. He isa grandson of the late Rev. Dr. Thayer of 
Kingston. The present pastor of the church atthe Bridge Village, Rev. 
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Mr. Cummings, born Sept. 5th, 1793, was formerly in the ministry at 
Stratham, and afterwards at Sharon and Southboro’, Ms. He studied di- 
vinity for a time at Andover, and was preceptor of the Academy at At- 
kinson. 

Hollis, originally a part of Dunstable, and known in early times as the 
West Precinct of Dunstable. The settlement of the town commenced in 
1730 ; the first Meeting House was built, 1741; andthe church gathered, 
it is believed, at the time of the ordination of ‘Mr. Emerson, Apr il 20th, 
1743. He was sound in the faith, one of the most acceptable preachers 
of his day, a wise counsellor, a truly good man. Probably he, and Mr. 
Farrar of New Ipswich, were the ‘most thoroughly evangelical of the 
ministers in the County, who were active before the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War. The active portion of his ministry was pro- 
longed to half a century, and was eminently useful. He was born May 
20th, 1716, and died April 30th, 1801, aged 85. The labors of Mr. 
Smith, who was settled as colleague with Mr. Emerson, were blessed, 
and during his pastorate of 37 years, a revival of great power, a truly 
pentecc ostal sea ison, occurred in 1801 and 1802, adding to the church 
about = souls. Opposition stood dumb before the power of God’s 
Spirit. Mr. Smith still resides in Hollis, at an advanced age. He was 
born Sept. 17th, 1759. Mr. Perry, the next pastor, born July 26th, 1798, 
and a graduate at Andover, saw the fruits of his efforts in seasons of re- 
freshing; and he is resettled at Lancaster. The present pastor, is the 
Rev. James Aiken, who graduated at Union Theol. Seminary, N.Y. 

Hudson, formerly Nottingham West. A Congregational church was 
—* at the settlement of the first minister, “Mr. Merrill, Nov. 30th, 

737. A few years afterwards, the establishment of the present State 
line cut off a portion of the territory, and another portion was taken to 
aid in the formation of Pelham. Difficulties arose between some of the 
people and the minister, which proved disastrous. His opponents procur- 
ed the organization of a Presbyterian caurch in 1771, over which the 
Rey. John Strickland, formerly of Oakham, Ms. became pastor. He re- 
mained here not many years, and was afterwards employed in the minis- 
try in Maine. He was born April Ist, 1739, and died Oct. 4th, 1823, 
aged 84, The civil contract with Mr. Merrill with the town was dissolv- 
ed, 1774: but he retained his relation to the church till his death in 
1796, through a period of 39 years. He was born March Ist, 1713, and 
died at the advanced age of 83 years. The second pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, Rev. Jabez P. Fis sher, was dismissed in 1801. He 
was born Oct. 7th, 1763. Divisions paralized the efforts of the people. 
In 1816, the Presbyterian church having been destitute of a pastor about 
a third of a century; and the Congregational almost half as long —the 
state of religion being extremely ¢ ‘depressed ;—the two churches united 
under the Presbyterian discipline. Not however till nine years after the 
union, did they obtain a pastor, Mr. Talbot. The earlier part of his 
short ministry was marked with considerable religious attention ; accom- 
panied however with serious errors, as rebaptizing, and extremely hasty 
admissions. Disorders sprang up, and he left the place. The church 
remained destitute and declining for several years. It has recently 
adopted the Congregational form of government : and under the labors 
of the present pastor, Mr. Page, the state of religion and morals has be- 
come decidedly more prosperous. Mr. Page received his theological ed- 
ucation at the Seminary in Gilmanton. 
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Litchfield. The church was organized, 1741. Of the first pastor, Mr. 
‘Tufts, whose ministry here was short, few memorials remain. Mr. Cot- 
ton, a descendant of the celebrated Rev. John Cotton of Boston, resided 
many years after his resignation at Litchfield, in Claremont, where he 
died in 1819, aged 80 years. A long period of destitution, 26 years, en- 
sued, during which, the Lord’s supper is not remembered to have been 
administered. Prior to the ordination of Mr. Kennedy in 1809, the 
church adopted the Presbyterian discipline. His ministry here was 
brief and unquiet ; after his departure, he was resettled for a short pe- 
riod at Kensington, whence he removed to Philadelphia, where he suc- 
cessfully followed the profession of a teacher ofa school. He died, 1843, 
about 73 years old. Mr. Pillsbury died in the third year of his pastorate, 
Feb. 15th, 1818, aged 30 years, young and much lamented. After a brief’ 
sojourn here, the next minister, Mr. Sherer, was dismissed, and removed 
to New York. Again the church remained long destitute, and became 
almost extinct: most of the few members attending Christian wor- 
ship and ordinances in neighboring towns. The efforts of Rev. Henry 
Wood of Concord, as stated supply, with other favorable influences, ied 
to the erection of a new meeting house, and the reorganization of the 
Presbyterian church, in 1844 : and in the course of this present year, to 
the ordination of Rey. William Henry Porter, under promising auspices. 
At the date of this ordination, the church had existed 104 years, more 
than seventy of which it had been without a pastor. Mr. Porter was 
born Sept. 19th, 1817, was graduated at Yale College, 1841, and studied 
divinity at New Haven and Union ‘Theological Seminary, N. Y. He is 
the author of a work entitled, “Common and Scriptural Proverbs Ex- 
plained.” The tabular account of Mr. Porter is incorrect. 

Lyndeborough. The church was formed in 1757, about seven years at- 
ter the first settlement of the place. Mr. Rand, after his resignation, in- 
clined to Episcopalianism, and occasionally ministered toa few persons 
of that denomination, then resident in Bedford and Goffstown. He rep- 
resented Bedford in the Convention that formed the present Constitu- 
tion of New Hampshire. His death occurred Oct. 12th, 1805, he being 
78 years old. Mr. Goodridge sustained the pastoral relation 40 years, 
and enjoyed the respect of the community till he died March 14th, 1809, 
aged 65. He was born July 18th, 1743. The ministry of Mr. Merrill 
was active and successful ; few men equalled him as a kind and faithful 
pastor; couversions were numerous; he was beloved at home and 
abroad. ‘To the deep regret of the people, he resigned his charge, 1835, 
and was resettled in Western New York. Aftera short scene of labor 
there, his health failed, and he died July, 1839, 53 years old, on a jour- 
ney at Georgetown, Ms. his native place, calmly yielding up his spirit in- 
to the hands of his Redeemer. His memory is embalmed in many a 
heart. He was born Dee. 4th, 1782. He studied theology with Rev. Drs. 
Parish and Spring. Mr. White remained here less than five years, and 
now supplies a Congregation in Barnstable County, Ms. He was an An- 
dover student. The present pastor, Rev. Ivory Kimball, was formerly 
in the ministry at Limington, Maine, and read divinity at Bangor. 7 

Mason. The first meeting house was built about 1752 ; church was 
gathered, 1772. Mr. Searle, after his dismission, resided still in the place, 
and became a magistrate. Not long before his death, he became disaf- 
fected towards the church, and united with a Baptist church, He was born 
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March 15th, 1744, and died Dec. 7th, 1812, aged 68. Mr. Hill still retaing 
his relations to the church, in the fifty-fifth year of his pastorate. Al- 
most 46 years, he performed his ministerial functions without the aid of 
a colleague. He was born January, 1766. His first colleague, Mr. Reed, 
remained here but a brief space. His second and present colleague is 
his son, Rev. Joseph B. Hill. The ministry of both father and son has 
been blessed, and the church has flourished. Mr. Hill, senior, still 
preaches, occasionally, in his 80th year, and possesses a large measure 
of public confidence and respect. He read theology with Rev. Dr. Pay- 
son of Rindge, who preached his ordination sermon. 

Merrimack. The church was organized, Sept. 5th, 1771. The Rev. 
Dr. Burnap was highly respectable as a scholar ; peaceable, upright, of 
blameless conversation, His ministry was prolonged into its fiftieth 
year, and marked by a happy talent of edapting his public exercises to 
emergent occasions and circumstances. He was born Nov. 2nd, 1748, 
and died Dee. 26th, 1821, aged 73. Mr. Morse, who was born Oct. 25th, 
1793, studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Perry of Bradford, Ms., and remain- 
ed here but three years. He was resettled at Troy, removed thence into 
New York, and is now in Vermont. Under the efforts of the present 
pastor, Mr. Allen, the church, which had become feeble, has flourished, 
and the congregation much enlarged. He graduated at Andover—Union 
Evangelical Church was formed, Oct. 2fst, 1829, Though its place of 
worship is in Merrimack, its original members, 18 in nunider, all came 
from Hollis. It now cmbraces members from Merrimack, Hollis, 
Nashville, and Amherst. [ts first pastor, Mr. Tolinan, who was born 
April 30th, 1781, remained here about five years, and las since been em- 
ployed in various places. He is now at Weston, Vt. The present pas- 
tor, is Rey. John W. Shepard, who was born April Ist, 1788. 

Manchester was formerly Derryfield. From the unenviable reputation 
of being, with the exeeption of a narrow stripe on the Merrimack, the 
most barren place in the County, an immense water power has recently 
elevated it to the rank of the most populous and enterprising town in 
the State. Of the earlier inhabitants, many were indifferent to religious 
institutions; the residue, divided in their views. For almost a century 
after the first settlement, no Congregational or Presbyterian church had 
existence here. A smal! Presbyterian church was organized, May 21st, 
1828; andon the 2nd of December following, a small Congregational 
church at Amoskeag Village, in Goffstown, on the borders of Manches- 
ter. Both were feeble, and neither had a pastor. These little churches 
united, in Congregational form Aug. 15th, 1839, and a few months after- 
wards, the Rev. Cyrus W. Wallace, born March 8th, 1805, and a graduate 
of Gilmuiton Theologeal Seminary, was ordained as their pastor. Un- 
der his ministry, the church so increased and flourished, that a colony 
issuing from it, was organized into the Second Congregational Church 
in Manchester, May 27th, 1244, andthe Rev. Henry M. Dexter, a graduate 
at Andover Seminary, was soon after ordained as its pastor. He was 
born Aug. 13th, 1821. The year is wrong in the table. Between the 
two churches subsistsa happy fraternal feeling. 

A Unitarian Society was formed a few years since, which has a meet- 
ing house, and has been uniformly supplied with preaching. The fol- 
lowing clergymen have successively officiated, Rev. Messrs. O. H. Wel- 
Jington, A. D. Jones, and Tenney. The Rev. Nathaniel Gage, form- 
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erly of Nashua, supplies the desk at the present time. The prospects of 
the Society are now better than they have been. 

Milford. This church, organized Nov. 19th, 1788, had no pastor for 
the first 14 years, during which time it received no additions, except by 
letter, and employed for a longer or shorter period each, sixty candidates 
for the ministry. Mr. Moore, after a ministry of about 35 years, resign- 
ed his pastoral office: but still resides here, and has recently represent- 
ed his town in the House of Representatives, and also his District in the 
Senate of New Hampshire. Mr. Moore was born Oct. 19th 1778. In 
the table it is wrongly stated 1777. Mr. Salter, since his departure from 
this place, has been resettled at Douglass, Ms. The church is become 
large, and the services of the present pastor, Mr. Warner, have been ac- 
ceptable, and attended with a blessing from above. Mr. Warner gradu- 
ated at Gilmanton Theological Seminary in 1838. 

Mont Vernon was formerly a part of Amherst. Dissatisfaction with 
the religious services of Mr. Barnard, as well as local convenience, led 
to the formation of this church, September, 1780, after much opposition 
from the people of Amherst. It was then called the second church in 
Amherst. Mr. Bruce, the first minister, was judicious, exemplary, well 
esteemed, and saw among his people the good of Zion. He was born 
Aug. 31st, 1757, studied divinity with the Rev. Mr. Brigham of Fitzwil- 
liam, and died March 1lih, 1809, aged 51. Rev. Dr. Chapin, after a use- 
ful ministry here of some years, became a Baptist, and took charge of a 
Baptist church in Maine, and was called thence to the Presidency of a 
Baptist College in the District of Columbia. His change of sentiment 
inno degree affected the faith of his people in Mont Vernon. He has 
recently deceased; happily finding, as stated in a letter he wrote not 
long before his anticipated departure, his evidences of fitness for heaven 
becoming, on renewed and strict examination, more and more satisfac- 
tory. (See Hillsborough.) Mr. Cheever, after his resignation here, re- 
ceived a pastoral charge at Newark, New Jersey. He was for some 
years an Agent for the American Education Society. His successor, 
Mr. Kingsbury, born April 8th, 1796, after twelve years service here, re- 
signed on account of ill health, and went to the West. Becoming con- 
valescent, he resumed his labors in the gospel, and died in Wiskonsin, 
July 12th, 1843, 47 years of age. On leaving this place, Mr. Jennison, 
after a voyage to Europe, for the recovery of his health, was resettled at 
Asburnham, Ms. He graduated at Andover. Rev. Bezaleel Smith, the 
present pastor, had been previously in the ministry at Rye. This place 
has enjoyed repeated refreshings from the presence of the Lord. 

Nashua and Nashville were originally Dunstable, which was afterwards 
Nashua, and has recently been divided into Nashua and Nashville. As 
each of the churches here contains members from both towns, their 
Ecclesiastical History cannot be separated. The first church was organ- 
ized, 1685, being the fifth in New Hampshire. From this date to 1813, 
no records of it’are known to exist. Of Mr. Weld, born June, 1653, the 
first minister, all that is known, chiefly from tradition, is favorable. He 
commenced his labors here as early as May, 1679, soon after the settle- 
ment of the place, and preached more than six years before his ordina- 
tion. He was a grandson of Rev. Thomas Weld, who came from Eng- 
Jand in 1632, and was Elliot’s predecessor at Roxbury. His death oecur- 
red in 1702. Some recent accounts, viz. that in the N. H. Gazetteer, and 
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the manuscript account of Nashua, among the papers of the Hillsbor- 
ough County Conference, represent him as having been killed by the In- 
dians. This, probably, is incorrect. The vear of his death was nota year 
of war; and it is incredible that the early Historians of New England, 
Mather among the rest, should have been silent on an event, which, had 
itreally occurred, must have created a deep sensation in the public 
mind. Till within a period somewhat recent, Mr. Weld’s house was 
standing, near the present State line, and the ancient burying ground by 
the great Boston road, in the centre of the territory, constituting the 
then settled portion of Dunstable. In that cemetery his dust sleeps. 
He died June 9th, 1702, aged 49. The character of his son, Rev. Habi- 
jah Weld of Attleborough, Ms., is represented by Dwight as eminently 
holy and venerable. 

The long destitution between Mr. Weld’s death and the accession of 
a successor, was doubtless the result of the confusion and impoverish- 
ment incident to Queen Anne’s War, in which Dunstable suffered severe- 
ly. Of Mr. Prentice, the second pastor, our knowledge is scanty. He 
died Feb. 27th, 1737, aged 40 years, in the 17th year of his ministry. 
His abode here was the period of the celebrated exploits in Indian war- 
fare of Lovewell,a principal inhabitant of the place. Mr. Swan was 
dismissed after a ministry of about eight years, im consequence, it has 
been said, of some division occasioned by the running the present State 
line. Afterwards he was long employed as teacher of a school in Lan- 
caster, Ms. where he died about 1777, aged 76 years. Mr. Bird, who 
came next, was what was then called a “ New Light :”—a phrase some- 
what vague, sometimes descriptive of men, who in that day of Armin- 
ian tendencies, were more Evangelical in doctrine than others around 
them; and sometimes applied to men whose measures were of a fervent 
and impassioned cast. In what precise respect Mr. Bird was a “new light,” 
does not appear. Under his preaching the people became divided, and 
his adherents, separating themselves from the majority, built for him a 
new house of worship. He was however dismissed in 1751, and reset- 
tled at New Haven, over White Haven Soviety, in Connecticut. He de- 
ceased May 3rd, 1784, aged 60, of the small pox. He was born March 
22nd, 1724. Eight years afterwards, by the intervention of a Council, 
this breach was healed, and the two bodies reunited. Mr. Kidder, the 
succeeding pastor, was moderately Calvanistic, courteous in manners, 
and exemplary in his deportment. ‘Though his civil contract with the 
town was anuulled in 1796, he preached some years afterwards, and re- 
tained his pastoral relation to the church till his death, through a period 
of more than 50 years, and which occurred Sept. 6th, 1818, aged nearly 
77. He was born Noy. 18th, 1741. Mr. Sperry, born June 3rd, 1785, was 
settled as his colleague, and resigned his charge, 1819, soon after Mr. 
Kidder’s death. He was resettled at Wenham, Ms., and now resides in 
Ohio. His successor was Mr. Nott, who was born Nov. 10th, 1799, and 
was a native of Saybrook, Ct. He became wavering on baptism, and at 
length renounced infant baptism. A majority of the church were dis- 
satisfied with the change, and adhered to Pedobaptist principles ; Mr. , 
Nott resigned his charge, October, 1834. Soon afterwards, this majori- 
ty, constituting “ The first church in Nashua,” commenced worship ina 
separate place, and soon obtained as their pastor, the Rev. Mr. McGee, 
formerly in the ministry at Brattleboro, Vt., and now at Francestown. As 
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however those who sympathised with the views of Mr. Nott, at least so 
far as not to insist on infant baptism, constituted a majority of the Society, 
they retained the original House of Worship; and a large minority of 
the original church, who went with them, were organized in the Au- 
tumn of 1835, into a distinct church, called “ The first church in Nash- 
ua Village.” Its name was changed Feb. 9th, 1846, to Olive St. Cong. 
Chh. Over this body, April 6th, 1836, was installed Mr. Richards, form- 
erly of Francestown, who still remains their pastor. On the resigna- 
tion of Mr. McGee, who was soon resettled at Francestown, he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Mathew Hale Smith, once a Universalist preacher ;—the 
author of an able and useful book, entitled, “ Universalism Examined, 
Exposed, Renounced.” In August, 1845, Mr. Smith resigned the charge 
of the “ First Church in Nashua,” which is now about to settle a pastor, 
the Rev. Samuel Lamson, a graduate of Brown University. Both these 
churches are large, and have enjoyed many tokens of the divine blessing. 

The Unitarian Society of Nashuia and Nashville had preaching in 1824, 
and from 1825 to 1826, occupied the house erected by the Nashua Com- 
pany. In the winter and spring of 1827, their meeting house was erect- 
ed, and dedicated June 27th, 1827, and Rev. Nathaniel Gage was ordain- 
ed their minister, and remained till 1834. Rev. Henry Emmons was set- 
tled in 1835, left 1837. Rev. Samuel Osgood was ordamed May 16th, 
1838, and continued until December, 1841. Rev. A. C. L. Arnold was 
settled in October, 1843, and continued until September, 1844. The 
present minister is the Rev. Steplien G. Bulfinch, installed Sept. 17th, 
1845; born in Boston, June 18th, 1809; graduated 1826, at Columbi:n 
College, D. C.; settled in Augusta, Ga.; afterwards in Washington, D. C. 

New Boston. Mr. Moor, the first minister was born in Ireland, and 
educated in Scotland; was an instructive preacher anda respectable 
man. Falling under suspicion of not favoring the American Revolu- 
tion, the displeasure of many of his people rendered a portion of his 
ministry uncomfortable. Some of the zealous whigs refused for a time 
to hear him preach. Ona charge of disaffection to the cause of the 
country, he was arrested, and taken to Exeter, then the seat of the State 
Goveriment; and, as it is believed, for a very short time, imprisoned. 
Afterwards, however, he took the oath of allegiance to the State, and 
the latter part of his ministry was comparatively quiet and happy, to the 
time of his death, which occurred May 28th, 1803, being 67 years old. 
Mr. Bradford, his successor, saw among his people the good of Zi- 
on, and peace upon Israel. He was a man of gifted talents, and pos- 
sessed more scholarship than is common in the ministry, especially in 
the languages, and belles lettres. He studied theology with tle Rev. Dr. 
Lathrop of West Springfield, Ms., and was generally and greatly beloy- 
ed by his people. He was born Dee. 27th, 1776, and died Dee. 15th, 
1845, aged 69. 

New Ipswich. This place began to be settled about 1750. The first 
meeting house was built, 1754, and soon afterwards burnt, when, in the 
last French war, the few inhabitants, alarmed by an incursion of Indians, 
and the capture of a family within the present limits of Ashby, fled from 
the place. The church was formed, and the first minister, Mr. Farrar, 
ordained, Oct. 21st, 1760, Extending through almost half a century, 
his ministry was useful, peaceful, and happy. He wasa man of emi- 
nent gravity and dignity ; evangelical and pathetic as a preacher ; in 
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his presence, the gay and trifling were awed into decorum and sobriety. 
A revival of religion, marked with scenes of great power and interest, 
and extending into some neighboring towns, attended his ministry in 
1785-6. Though the cold of the winter of these years, was intense, and 
the snows deep, no obstacle could hinder the people from flocking to re- 
ligious meetings. The results were most auspicious to piety, morals, and 
good order. He died in a fit. His funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Payson of Rindge, from the appropriate text, “ Devout men 
carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” 
The following incident is related of him: Employing a shoemaker to 
make him a pair of shoes, he gave particular directions as to the form 
of the heels. Said the man, “ I did not think you, Mr. Farrar, quite so 
proud.” “ Well,” he replied, “if I can keep down pride at my heel, ’tis 
not the worst case that might be.” In the great revival, one of his ser- 
mons peculiarly impressive, was from the text, “ And a man shall be as 
an hiding place from the wind, anda covert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
He was born Sept. 8th, 1738, and departed this life June 23rd, 1809, aged 
71 years. Mr. Hall, his successor was a mau of decision and energy ; 
his labors were abundant, and much blessed ; a revival of great power 
was in progress at the time of his ordination. After some years service, 
the rupture of a blood vessel in the lungs, induced a decline, which ter- 
minated in his death, in the meridian of his usefulness, July 13th, 1824, 
being 40 years old. Mr. Barbour remained less than a year, and at length 
relinquished the ministry, and now resides at Charlton, Ms. He was born 
Feb. 14th, 1794. His successor, Mr. Walker, after a pastorate of more 
than eight years, resigned his charge, and has since been engaged in the 
ministry in other places. He was born Noy. 2Ist, 1795, The present 
pastor, Mr. Lee, who was born at Berlin, Ct., March 18th, 1803, was set- 
tled in Sherburne, Ms., Nov. 4th, 1830, and dismissed April 27th, 1836. 
He has seen repeated seasons of religious interest among his people. 

Pelham. The first minister, Mr. Hobbs, was born June 6th, 1726, was 
ordained in 1751, and died in office inthe prime of life, June 20th, 1765, 
aged 30. Mr. Moody retained the pastoral relation 27 years, but was 
thought by many to have a leaning towards Arminianism. He lived 
many years after his dismission. He was born Nov. 10th, 1739, and 
died March 22nd, 1819, aged 79. His successor, Rev. Dr. Church, was 
an able, active, devoted minister of Christ, whose praise was in all the 
churches. His preaching was doctrinal, discriminating and impres 
sive. Of the various Charitable Institutions, which sprang up in New 
Hampshire, early in the present century, he was a prime mover, and 
most efficient promoter. He was long the Secretary of the N. H. Gen- 
eral Association ; and it is not too much to say, that tothe deep interest 
and sweet savor of piety, which especially attended its earlier Anniver- 
saries, no other man so largely contributed. He was a Trustee of Dart- 
mouth College, and a corporate member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. His pastoral charge he resigned, 1835 ; 
but he continued to render important aid to the cause of religion till his 
death, which occurred June 12th, 1840, aged 68. He was born March 
17th, 1772. Mr. Keep remained here six years, and has been resettled *at 
Dana, Ms. The present pastor is the Rev. Cyrus W. Allen, formerly an 
Agent of the American Tract Society in Missouri and Illinois. 
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Peterborough. The settlement of this town was commenced before 
1740, by emigrants from Londonderry, and from Lunenburg, Ms. The 
present Unitarian Church was originally Presbyterian, and was probably 
gathered at, perhaps before, the ordination of Mr. Morrison in 1766. He 
remained here less than six years ; and his successor, Mr. Annan, not 
quite fourteen. Both were from Scotland. Of neither of these men 
will truth allow a favorable representation: though both were respecta- 
ble in point of talent. ‘They were orthodox in sentiment, but reprehen- 
sible in deportment. Both contributed to beget in the popular mind an 
indifference to Presbyterianism, and a prejudice against orthodoxy, the 
effects of which were lasting and unhappy. Mr. Morrison, after his dis- 
mission, became skeptical and profligate, joined the British Army, and 
died in South Carolina, Dec. 10th, 1782, aged 39. He was born May 
22nd, 1743. Such was the conduct of Mr. Annan, that some years af- 
ter his diemiesion, he was deposed from the ministry by the Presbytery 
of Londonderry. He went to Ireland, and there died in 1802, aged 48. 
He was born April 4th, 1754. The pestilent examples of these two 
men were enough to bring a blight on religion in any place ; the chief 
wonder is, that they were tolerated so long. A tithe of their immorali- 
ties would at this day put down the character of a minister almost be- 
low hope of — At the settlement of Mr. Dunbar, 1799, 
the church adopted the Congregational disc ipline. In his Theological 
views, he was Anti-Calvinistic. Several members of the church. still 
adhered to Presbyterianisim, though they generally attended his ministry 
for many years : on condition, how ever, that the communion be admin- 
istered once ina year in Presby terian form, et the expense of the town. 
Mr. Dunber, who was born July 7th, 1773, and who still lives, resigned his 
charge, 1827, and was succeeded by Rey. Abiel Abbot, D. D., of the Uni- 
tarian connection. In Janu: ry, 1840, he received as his colleague, the 
Rey. Curtis Cutler. 

A Presbyterian church was organized by the Presbytery of London- 
derry, Jtine 19th, 1822, consisting of several members of the old church, 
who had never adopted Congregational principles, and dissented from 
the Arminian views of the pastor. This body, with the aid of other in- 
dividuals, erected in 1825, a meeting house,a mile from the Village, 
which was atterwards removed to the Village, and received Rev. Peter 
Holt as their pastor. He saw much fruit of his faithful labors here; and 
after his resignation, ministered to the church in Deering, as stated sup- 
ply, from 1835, to 1841. This venerable man, formerly of Epping, now 
resides in Greentield, and preaches, occasionally, 2nd acceptably too, in 
the 82nd year of his age. Tle was born June 12th, 1763. Mr. Pine, who 
succeeded hiin, remained here not a year. He is set down in the Tab- 
ular view as dismissed in January, 1837. He ceased from his labors 
here at this date, and left the place, and now resides in New York; 
though the formal act of dismission by Presbytery did not take place till 
some time afterwards. The present pastor is the Rev. James R. French, 
under whose ministrations the church has been much enlarged. He re- 
ceived his theological education at Gilmanton Theological Seminary. 

Temple. ‘The ministry of the first pastor, Mr. Webster, though short, 
left a favorable impression of his piety and worth. Being zealous in 
the cause of his country, he engaged with the consent of his people, as 
a Chaplain in the Northern Army, in 1777. He was soon siezed with 
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hemorrhage from the lungs, returned home in a debilitated state, and 
died Nov. 14th, 1777, aged 34. He was born Sept. 16th, 1743. He gave 
to the town a lot of land for the support of the gospel. Soon after the 
accession of Mr. Miles in 1782, the influence of the great revival in 
New Ipswich, extended into Temple, and left precious and durable re- 
sults. Mr. Miles was eccentric in his modes of expression and illus- 
tration, but was held in high respect for probity, consistency, and deci- 
sion. He died Nov. 20th, 1831, i in the 50th year of his ministry, and 80th 
of his age, in full hope of a better life beyond the grave. Mr. Jewett, 
after eleven years of pastoral service here, resigned his charge, to the 
regret of his people, on account of inadequate. health. He was born 
Oct. § 2nd, 1787, and now resides at Hollis. Mr. Follet, who had previ- 
ously heen settled in Massac husetts, the present pastor, is now in the 
second year of his ministry in this place. 

Weare. The great mass of the people of this place were, from the begin- 
ning, of other denominations than Congregational, and no organization 
of this denomination is now found here. A Congregational church 
once existed in the piace, over which the Rev. John Caytord, a native of 
England, took the pastoral charge in 1802. In a few years he was dis- 
missed, and went to England to recover a legacy. He returned to this 
country, took up his residence in Maine, where, it hes been said, le be- 
came a Baptist. Ne died some years ago and the church is extinct. 

Wilton. A meeting house was built here in 1752, but a church was 
not formed till Dec. 14th, 1763, the day of Mr. Livermore’s ordination. 
He was a respectable preac her, of moderately orthodox principles. In 
the course of his ministry, a distressing event attended the raising of a 
new house of worship, Sept. 7th, 1773. Through tlie negligence of the 
master workman, the middle beam was left inadequately supported. On 
the timbers and planks resting on it, the men were numerously and busi- 
ly at work : when suddenty the beam yielded to the pressure, the frame 
rocked to and fro, then fell with a crash, precipitating fifty three men to 
the ground, amid filling timbers and tools. ‘The crash was heard afar. A 
momentary silence succeeded, followed by outcries and shrieks. Three 
men were killed on the spot; two more soon died; others were crippled 
for lite, and most of the men were more or Jess wounded. At a subse- 
quent Fast, observed by the people, Mr. Livermore preached from the 
text, “ Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
After the resignation of his charge, he lived many years in Wilton, and 
died suddenly in a fit, July 20th, 1809, aged 69. He was born Dec. 7th, 
1739. The second minister, Mr. F ‘iske, * ras able, exemplary, and evan- 
gelical, continuing in oflice till his de: th, which was much gen 
and occurred April 21st, 1802, aged 50. He was born May 28th, 17! 
His successor, Mr. Be dee, was at first Trinitarian in sentime nt, but ne 
ually verged toward views more lax and anti-orthodox. He retained the 
pastoral relation 26 years, till his dismission in 1829, without a council. 
He was born Nov. 28th, 1771, and still lives in Maine. Messrs. Barnard, 
Jones, and Whitman, who in succession followed him as pastors of this 
church, were of the Unitarian connection. Mr. William A. Whitwell is 
the present pastor. 

In the course of Mr. Bedee’s ministry, the Confession of Faith of the 
church was so modified, as to facilitate the admission of Unitar ians, and 
others of anti-orthodox principles, Dissatisfied with these innovations, 
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and with the sentiments of the pastor, several members of the church 
withdrew themselves from his ministry, and in 1823, were organized by 
a Council into “ The Evangelical Church.” Over this body, the Rev. 
William Richardson was ordained pastor. After his resignation, 1840, 
he was resettled in Deering, and was succeeded at Wilton, by Rev. 
Charles Whiting in 1843. 

Windsor. This place is small, both in extent and population. As 
stated in the Tabular View, it never had a Congregational church or min- 
ister. Indeed a House of Worship has not yet been built within the 
limits of the town. ‘There are however some occasional religious servi- 
ces, by preachers of various denominations. 


Note.—A mistake occurs on the first page of the Tabular view of this 
Article, in respect to the location of tive towns. ‘They should have been 
placed one line lower on the page ; so that Antrim would stand against 
Fullerton, Bedford against Houston, Bennington against Manson, Brook- 
line against Wadsworth, and Deering against Childs. 


HOLINESS OF HEART, ESSENTIAL TO A RIGHT UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. Ephraim N. Hidden of Deerfield. 


‘* Since there are so many different opinions and apprehensions in the world 
about matters of religion ; and every sect and party does with so much confi- 
dence pretend that they, and they only are in the truth, the great difficulty and 
question is by what means men may be secured from dangerous errorsand mis- 
takesin religion.’—ArcuBisHor TiLLotson. 


Divine truths are essentially different from the truths of natural sci- 
ence—different in kind and degree—diflerent in their origin, nature and 
object. They are taught by the Works, Word and Spirit of God. 
Would it be strange, then, that God should have so ordered it, that we 
must learn these truths differently from the truths of natural science ? In 
natural science, we must understand a truth before we can receive it, or 
feel its appropriate emotion. In this department of knowledge, propo- 
sitions are addressed to the intellect, as in Geometry it is stated, that 
“ the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles.” ‘The stu- 
dent reads the proposition and thinks it may, or may not be so. He sees 
neither its truth nor falsity. But he goes through the demonstration, and 
then sees, that the proposition is true—it must be so. Then, and not Lill 
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then, he admits the truth, and feels the emotion, which it is adapted to ex» 
cite; and with some minds it may be a very pleasant emotion. But the 
truth was addressed to his intellect, and not to his feelings; and he 
must understand it before he feels the emotion it is adapted to excite. 

But is it so in regard to divine truths ? Addressed as they are to the 
heart of man, as well as to his intellect; intended to affect the sentient 
as well as the intellectual part of man’s nature, must we always under- 
stand them before we receive them, and feel their divine influence ? 
May not the process, by which we acquire natural science, be reversed 
when we learn as we ought, “ the things of the Spirit?” Is not the 
heart, and the conduct of the Christian often affected by heavenly truths, 
while his intellect perceives that truth, in its bearing and relations, but 
very imperfectly ? It would seem that there is wisdom in this plan of 
God. It is the very way to call into exercise the faith of the Christian. 
He receives the truths of Holy Writ without demonstration, and without 
human authority, to sustain them. God thus shuts up the soul of the 
Christian to faith in his divine teaching; and in the exercise of 
this faith and correspondent action, he obtains clearer and more compre- 
hensive views of the great doctrines of the Christian religion. He does 
not understand, and then believe, and act; but he believes, and acts, and 
thenunderstands. ‘Thus God imparts to the humble believing Christian, 
all needed instruction ; not indeed independent of the use of means; not 
without thought and study ; not without the Bible; but in connection 
with a diligent and faithful application of the means within his reach. 
Many truths of the Bible cannot be known till they are felt. They are 
not cold logic ; they have feeling, have emotion in them. There is a 
philosophy in the truths of the Bible, which the philosophy of human 
reason never yet comprehended. True, it is the glory of man, that he was 
made an intellectual being, capable of perceiving, thinking, and reason- 
ing. He can traverse the starry worlds,and dig deep into the bowels of 
the earth ; he can enter the regions of metaphysics, and analyze mind: 
but he forgets, that he has fallen from his high mental, as well as moral 
elevation, and that without holiness, his perceptions, thoughts and emo- 
tions are low, sensual, earthly. 

The Christian religion is not merely speculative. Its truths are living 
truths ; and to know them, we must feel the life of them. To know the 
things of the kingdom of heaven, we must have that kingdom set up in 
our own souls, “I am the light of the world,” saith the Savior ; but 
the natural man has no eyes, with which to see spiritual objects ; and 
until, by the renewing power of the Holy Spirit, ‘the scales fall from his 
eyes,’ he is in blindness and darkness. Now faith is the eye of the soul, 
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and when this is clear and strong, “the Light of the world,” Jesus 
Christ, shines, and the Christian sees, and learns, and feels those spirit- 
ual truths, which he never could have known by the light of science. 
The difficulty with the natural man, is that he has no sense adapted to 
“the things of the spirit ;” or if he has, itis not available. Aman may be 
born blind ; still he may have eyes, but an obstacle, a film, is before 
them which impedes his sight, and which must be removed by surgical 
skill, or he can never see. Let suchan one grow up to mature age, and 
then talk to him of the beauties of the rainbow ; will he, can he feel the 
emotions, which those beauties are suited to awaken? No; for the very 
reason, that he has not the sense adapted to the objects of sight. ‘Thus 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned.” “The god of this world hath blinded the minds ot 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto them.” But when “ the 
god of this world” is dethroned from the heart of man, and Christ sets 
up his kingdom there, then the things of the Spirit are felt and begin to 
be understood. 

So that it is by the commencement of the work of holiness in the 
heart, that man begins rightly to understand the truths of the Bible. 
And the more his moral vision is purified, the clearer will be his appre- 
hension of the great doctrines of the Christian religion. Being “ made 
a new creature in Christ Jesus,” he has now the sense or faculty of dis- 
cerning and comprehending spiritual truth. The principle of holiness, 
implanted in his heart by the Holy Spirit, gave him his first discern- 
ment of the great, sublime and holy truths of the Bible. And, just in 
proportion as he cultivates this principle, will he be preparing himself 
for a stronger grasp upon truth, and a deeper insight into the mysteries 
of the kingdom. Now, to cultivate holiness, one must live a holy life ; 
therefore the more holy we live, the more correct and extensive will be 
our knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible. Agreeable to this was the 
maxim of Luther: “ He that has prayed well has studied well.” 

Agreeable to this also, are the teachings of the Bible. “ If any man 
will do his, (God’s,) will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” “None of the wicked shall under- 
stand, but the wise, (the righteous,) shall understand.” “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them his covenant.” 
“ The meek will he guide in judgment, the meek will he teach his way.” 
But proof texts need not be multiplied on this point. 

J}. We may see from this subject, why men of strong minds and 
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clear headsin matters of natural science, have, often, incorrect and fa- 
tally erroneous views of God, and of their own duties and relations in 
life. They have depraved wicked hearts. Sin darkens reason, and dis- 
torts and debases the intellect, as well as the heart. And the same prov- 
idence which enlightens and consoles the humble Christian pours dark- 
ness and confusion upon the mind of the proud sinner ; as the pillar of 
cloud which guided the Israelites across the Red Sea darkened and 
troubled Pharaoh and his hosts in their pursuit. I would sooner trust 
to the theology of some unlearned simple hearted Christian, who, with 
a teachable and prayerful spirit, sat daily at the feet of Jesus, and re- 
ceived his divine instruction, than to that of the most learned metaphys- 
cian, destitute of holiness of heart. Let learning be honored, and learn- 
ed titles be won and worn ; but never let the student of the Bible make 
cold intellect, a substitute for indwelling piety. 

2. We may see a reason why many persons of apparently mod- 
erate talents, and limited knowledge in natural science have clear and 
sound views in the great and important doctrines of the Bible. They 
have correct views of the character of God, and of the character, duties, 
relations and final destiny of man. The reason of this is they receive di- 
vine truth into good and honest hearts. They live a holy life; and in 
“ doing the will of God they know of the doctrines.” In cultivating the 
heart they find their best safe guard against error. Their union and 
communion with God tends to clear, elevate and invigorate their minds. 
They are under the instruction of the Holy Spirit, who leads into all 
truth. They have a relish for the doctrines of the Bible ; hence they 
love to study them, and to examine them in all their relations and bear- 
ings. “ Putting their shoes from off their feet 3” with pure and humble 
hearts, they enter the temple of divine truth and reverently worship 
there; and by holy living they become so thoroughly imbued with the 
doctrines and spirit of the Bible, that they are “ living epistles known 
and read of all men.” 





PRIDE. 


We hear much of a pEcENn’ pride—a BEComING pride—a NOBLE pride 
—a LAUDABLE pride! Can that be pecent, of which we ought to be 
ashamed ?—Can that be nEcomiNG, of which God has set forth the de- 
formity ?—Can that be noBLE, which God resists, and is determined to 
debase ?—Can that be LaupABLE, which God calls abominable ?—Cecil. 
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MEMOIR OF THE HON. ABIEL FOSTER OF CANTERBURY. 


The Hon. Abiel Foster was born Aug. 8th, 1735, and was 
the son of Capt. Asa Foster of Andover, Ms. who was born 
June 16th, 1710, and was the son of William Foster, who died 
August, 1755, in the 86th year of his age. The subject of this 
notice, stimulated in early youth by the example of one of his 
relatives, the Hon. Jedidiah Foster, who was the first of the fam- 
ily that acquired a liberal education, and prompted by motives 
of future usefulness, entered Harvard College, and received 
his Bachelor’s degree in 1756. Having qualified himself by a 
course of theological studies for the service of the pulpit, he com- 
menced preaching, and was, after a few years, invited to settle in 
Canterbury, in this State, where he was ordained, Jan. 21st,1761, 
about the time when the church was first organized. He sus- 
tained the pastoral office 18 years—till the commencement 
of the year 1779, when, by mutual agreement, this connection 
was dissolved, by an ecclesiastical council, and he retired to 
private life. But he was not destined to remain inactive. Not- 
withstanding his dismission, so strong was his hold upon the es- 
teem and affections of his people, that they soon after chose 
him their Representative to the General Court. This event 
gave a cast to his future life; and, occuring at a time when able 
and honest men were prized and sought, he immediately entered 
upon public business, and sustained, afterwards till near the 
close of his life, various offices of trust and honor, with reputa- 
tion to himself and usefulness to the community. In 1783, he 
was appointed by the General Court, a Delegate from this State 
to the Continental Congress, and in 1784, was re-appointed to 
the same office. During both of these years, he ably supported 
the interests of his State in that august body, and was the only 
one of the New Hampshire delegation, who witnessed, at An- 
napolis, the solemn and sublime spectacle, when the Commander- 
in-Chief of the armies of united America, surrendered his com- 
mission into the hands of Congress. 

The service he rendered his country, may be perceived from 
the Journals of the House. An extract from a letter of his, 
dated March 30th, 1785, will show in some measure the respect 
that was paid to him by Congress. ‘ My duties on the Grand 
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Committee, which sits at nine in the morning, has putit out of my 
power to return an earlier answer.——T he Grand Committee have 
agreed to report a requsition to Congress for three millions of dol- 
Jars for the current year. The quota of our State will be 105,416 
dollars. You would be surprised to see the revolution in Con- 
gress since last year. Eastward of Virginia, there remain of last 
year’s members only myself, Mr. Ellery, Mr. Howell, Mr. Beat- 
ty, and M’Henry, from Virginia, Hardy and Monroe, to the 
Southward of Virginia, Williamson and Spaight. ‘The Prince 
of the South, who used, as you well remember, to speak great 
swelling words has lately retired.” 

Under the new State Constitution, adopted in 1784, Mr. Fos- 
ter was appointed a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Rockingham County, and filled that office more than four years. 
In 1789, he was chosen one of the first Representatives from 
this State, to the first Congress under the present Constitution. 
In 1790, he received the appointment of Justice of the Peace 
and of the Quorum throughout the State. In 1791, being an un- 
successful candidate for the second Congress, his townsmen, 
in his absence, elected him Representative to the General 
Court, and also a Delegate to revise the Constitution of this 
State, and he was re-elected to the former office in 1792. In 
1793 and 1794, he was elected Senator of the 4th District, and 
was chosen to the office of President of the Senate both these 
years. In 1795, he was again elected Representative to Con- 
gress, and continued a member of that body by successive elec- 
tions until 1803, when in consequence of ill health, he retired to 
private life, and died at Canterbury, Feb. 6th, 1806, in the 71st 
year of his age. Possessing enlightened views and a sound 
judgment, correct principles and liberal sentiments, inflexible in- 
tegrity and gentlemanly deportment, he was deservedly popular, 
and his death was considered a public loss. His funeral sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. McFarland of Concord, from 
Philippians 1:21. “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

Judge Foster married for his first wife, Hannah Badger, the 
eldest daughter of General Joseph Badger, senior, of Gilman- 
ton, by whom he had four children, viz: Hannah, who married 
Moses Cogswell, Esq. father of the Hon. Amos Cogswell of 
Canterbury, William, James, and Sarah, who married Col. Da- 
vid Tilton. Mrs. Foster died Jan. 10th, 1768. For his sec- 
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ond wife, he married Mary Rogers of Ipswich, Ms. by whom he 
had five children, viz: Martha, who married Jeremiah Clough, 
Mary, who married Henry Gerrish, Abiel, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Enoch Gerrish, and Nancy, who married John Greenough, 
Esq. 

} udge Foster had four brothers who lived in Canterbury. For 
many of the above facts, we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Pat- 
rick’s “Historical Sketches of Canterbury.” 





ADDRESS TO GOVERNOR WENTWORTH. 


The followiag Poem was written by the Rev. Levi Frisbie, of Ipswich, Ms 
whograduated at Dartmouth College in the first Class. It is here inserted as a 
relic of olden time, and may be interesting to the Alumni and friends of the 
College. It was printed in volume XV of the “ New Hampshire Gazette & 
Historical Chronicle,” January 4th, 1771, and is here printed in the style of 
the copy from which itis taken. 


“ To the Publishers of the NEW HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE. 

The encouraging and promoting the Cultivation of Literature, and solid Lear- 
ning, has always been a principal Object of Attention in all wise and good 
Governments, as Means necessary to the Prosperity and Welfare of the Com- 
munity. 

| and Favor of those in Power, is as necessary to the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, as that is to the Prosperity of the State. 

This Province has a fair Prospect now opened by the Commander in Chief, 
for the Encouragement of good Literature, by the Establishment of DART- 
MOUTH-COLLEGE, on a very generous Plan, with liberal Endowments— 
This is gratefully acknowledged in the following Address to Him, and is wor- 
thy a Place in your Paper ; you are therefore desired to give it that Mark of your 
Esteem accordingly.” 

“ To His Suieom, JOHN WENTWORTH, Esq.; 
Captain-General, GOVERNOR, and Commander in Chief, in and over His 
Majesty’s Province of New-Hampshire, On his Grant of a very generous 
CHARTER of Incorporation of DARTMOUTH-COLLEGE.” 


*¢ When Persia’s King in all his Glory shone, 
And trembling Esther dar’d ne his Throne, 
The Monarch smil’d, and bid the Queen draw near, 
Touch the bright Sceptre and dispel her Fear ; 
Thus Thou, illustrious Patron, Pardon give, 

To my adventrous Muse, and bid her live, 
A Muse, which burns low at thy Feet, to bow, 
And bind a grateful Garland on thy Brow. 


With ardent Thanks I feel my Bosom glow, 
While from my Heart these grateful Numbers flow, 
Yet the bold Flame is damp’d by chilling Fear, 

Lest the rough Verse should wound thy listening Ear. 
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O could I bid the swelling Numbers roll, 
Great as thy Worth, and lofty as thy Soul, 

Thro’ distant Lands I'd sound thy unrival’d Name, 
And Worlds scarce known we B wonder at thy Fame. 


Arise, ye Bards! ye Sons of Learning join, 
Invoke th’ Assistance of the tuneful Nine ; 
With grateful hearts we'll strike the trembling String, 
While WENTWORTH’S Deeds inspire us as we sing. 


In humble Youth our Seminary smiled ; 
Weak as an Infant, helpless as a Child ; 
Slowly it grew, while Charity from far, 
Shed her mild Beams like some propitious Star. 
Delicious Melons flourish thus by Night, 
And drink new Sweets from Cynthia's borrow’d Light. 
Then thou beheld us with auspicious Eyes, 
As Heaven benign, and bounteous as the Skies ; 
Thy Hand up-rais’d us from our humble State, 
And all thy Soul aspir’d to make us great. 
Fy! Wisdom plan’d, thy Goodness then bestow’d, 
A Soil Juxuriant for our fix’d Abode. 
To us her Lap the fertile Hampshire spread, 
Andon her Bosom bid us rest our Head. 
Thus infant Vines just past their early Birth, 
In humble Silence creep along the Earth, 
“Till some tall elm a stable Prop supplies, 
Round him they twine and with owih Progress rise, 
Grow and expand ’till every tender Shoot, 
Blushes with Grapes, and smiles with purple Fruit. 


To future Times now turn thy wand’ring Eyes, 
View distant Scenes and pleasing Prospects rise ; 
Where late wild Beasts and savage Monsters prowl’d,, 
Crouch’d in their Lairs, or thro’ dark Desarts howl’d, 
There Herds domestic thro’ green Pastures stray, 
And round their Dames the sportive Lambkins play, 
Where towering Forests spread their gloomy Shades, 
And lofty Pines wav’d their majestic Heads, 

Their golden Harvests nod with ponderous Grain, 
And rich Productions crown the smiling Plain. 


Now pleas’d, behold, our venerable Dome, 
Fair Learning’s Mansions and the Muses home ; 
Firm and unmov'd the deep Foundations lie, 
— as old Atlas who supports the Sky ; 

Thy Bounty animates each Workman's Soul, 
They bear large Burdens and huge Column’s roll ; 
Their busy Aspects wear a cheerfu! Smile, 

They with redoubled Ardour ply their Toil, 

Th’ impending Walls by swifter Progress grow, 
And seem to scorn the leatie Earth below, 


Not great, yet noble, tho’ not glaring, neat ; 

Fair without Pride, not costly, yet compleat ; 

The Boast of Charity, the Miser’s Shame, 

And WENTWORTH, thy grand Monument of Fame. 
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Thus Bards relate, when tuneful Amphion sung, 
The senseless Trees to fashion’d ‘Timber sprung, 
Rocks heard the Muses’ life-inspiring Call, 

And Stones collecting dane’d into a Wall ; 
By swift Degrees the tow’ring City grows, 
And to the Clouds the lofiy Thebes arose. 


See Learning rears her venerable Head, 
See god-like Virtue rises from the Dead, 
Science no more in Chains of Ign’rance groanes, 

She and the Muses mount their native thrones, 

Struck by the Beams that sparkle from their Eyes, 
Vice falls, Pride languishes, and Dullness dies. 
Sublime o’er all, in one unclouded Blaze, 

The Gospel pours her bright unsullied Rays. 

Calm and majestick as the Pomp of Night, 

Yet pure as Day and glorious as the Light, 

On savage Lands she showers her Beams divine, 
Their rugged Passions soften and refine, 

The Vail of Darkness droops from off their Minds, 
And Gospel Trath in awful Glory shines. 

Thus when loud Storms have vex’d the gloomy Night, 
The Sun returns, illustrious Source of Light, 

Pours from the East bright Streams of Golden Day, 
Expells the Clouds and Rolls the Mist's away, 

Above the Hills the curling Vapours rise, 

Spread, and expand and vanish thro’ the Skies. 

All Nature Smiles, with Scenes of Pleasure crown'd, 
And one unbounded Beauty shines around. 
When wondering Mortals with Surprize behold, 
Some future Time such vast Events unfold ; 

When Sires shall to their listening Race disclose, 
The Means by which such mighty Wonders rose, 
Their joyful ‘nee shall sound abroad thy Fame, 
And add immortal Honours to thy Name. 

But chiefly those to whom thy Bounties flow, 
Their warm Returns of Gratitude shall show ; 

High and more high theirthankful strains shall float, 
Till listening Angels catch the joyful Note. 








May Heaven propitious in one ceaseless Shower, 
Round Thee her richest Store of Blessings pour ; 
To Thee and to the Partner of thy Soul, 

May Happiness in endless Rivers roll, 

May ev’ry Grace your noble Souls inspire, 

A numerous Offspring crown your fond Desire. 
Beneath thy watchful Care thy People grow, 
And Shame and Silence seize on ev’ry Foe. 
May Peace attend thy Life, and Blissful Rays, 
Gild the calm Evening of thy setting Days.—— 


May it please your ExceLLency to accept the preceding Lines, as an Expres- 
sion of the warmest Gratitude of one who begs Liberty to subscribe himself, 





Your Exce.iency’s most obedient humble Servant, 
A Member of Dartmoutu-CoLiece.”’ 
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SKETCHES OF ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Joun Situ, D. D., was a native of Newbury, (Byfield Par- 
ish,)Ms. and was born Dec. 2ist, 1752. His father’s name was 
Joseph. His mother was a descendant of the Sawyer family, 
which came from England to this country in the year 1643, and 
settled in Rowley, Ms., where she was born. Mr. Smith was 
early placed by his father under the instruction of the celebrated 
Master Samuel Moody of Dummer Academy. His progress in 
the learned languages was such as to lead his Preceptor to pre- 
dict his future eminence in that branch of science. He en- 
tered Dartmouth College,* and graduated in course at the com- 
mencement in 1773. Immediately upon this he was appointed 
Preceptor of Moor’s School, and while giving instruction in it, 
he resided in the President’s family, and pursued with him the 
study of Divinity. The year following, he was appointed Tutor, 
in which office he continued until 1777. About this time, Mr. 
Smith received an invitation to become Pastor of the Church 
in West Hartford, Ct.; but, owing to his predilection for classical 
studies and his having been elected Professor of Languages in 
the College, he declined the invitation, and accepted the Profes- 
sorship. While he discharged the duties of Professor, he also 
officiated as Tutor ten years, till 1787.+ In the office of Pro- 


* Mr. Smith entered the Junior Class in 1771, at the time of the first Com- 
mencement. He with his distinguished Preceptor, went to Hanover, in compa- 
ny with Gov. Wentworth. On their ~y they passed through Plymouth, and 
were compelled to encamp one night in the woods. On their arrival at Hanover, 
the occasion excited so much interest, that an ox was roasted whole, at the ex- 
pense of the Governor, on a small cleared spot on the present Green. 


t The following copy of the Agreement, between Dr. Smith and the ‘Trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College, is here inserted as an interesting curiosity. It was 
furnished by the obliging politeness of Dr. Shattuck, senior, of Boston. 


“An Agreement between the Reverend Doctor Eleazar Wheelock, President 
of Dartmouth College, and Mr. John Smith, late Tutor of the same, with re- 
spect to said Mr. Smith’s settlement and salary, in capacity of Professor of the 
languages, in Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Smith agrees to settle as Professor of English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, &¢e.,in Dartmouth College, to teach which and as many other such 


languages as he shall understand, as the Trustees shall judge necessary and 
practicable for one man, and also to read lectures on them, as often as the Presi- 
dent, Tutors, &c., with himself, shall judge profitable for the Seminary. He 
also agrees while he can doit consistently with his office as Professor, annually 
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fessor he remained performing his duties with great fidelity, 
till his death. Professor Smith was Librarian thirty years, from 
1779 to 1809. He delivered Lectures on systematic theology 
on Saturday evenings at the time of prayers in College, for two 
years, and also supplied for some years the pulpit on the 
Plain. He was also a Trustee of the College from 1788 to 
1809. Having regard to his theological and varied learning, 
Brown University in 1803, conferred on him the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity. 

Dr. Smith was twice married. His first wife was Mary Cleave- 
land, daughter of Rev. Ebenezer Cleaveland of Gloucester, Ms. 
She lived with him about four years and then died, leaving two 
children. The eldest married Dr. Cyrus Perkins of New York, 
formerly Professor in the Medical Department of Dartmouth 
College, and the youngest married Mr. John Bryant of Boston, 


to serve as Tutor to a class of Students in the College. In consideration of 
which, Doct. Wheelock agrees to give him the said Mr. Smith, one hundred 
pounds lawful money annually, as a salary, to be paid one half in money or such 
necessary articles for a family as wheat, indian corn, rye, beef, pork, mutton, 
butter, cheese, hay, pasturing, &c.: as long as he shall continue professor as 
aforesaid, and that he shall have these articles delivered to him at the same 
prices for which they were usually sold before the commencement of the pres- 
ent war in America, viz.—that he shall have wheat at ds. per Bushel, fresh beef 
at 3d. Ib. salt’d at 4 1-2d. fresh pork 4 1-2d. salt do. 7d. fresh beef 18s. per cwt. 
do. pork 25s. Indian corn 2s. 6d. Rye 3s. mutton 3d. Butter at 8d. cheese at 5d. 
Bread at 2d. hay at 30s per ton, pasturing at per season for horse 30s. for cow 20s. 
the other half in money sufficient to purchase the same quantity of provisions, 
and also to give him one acre of land near the College, for a building spot, a 
deed of which he promises to give him, whenever he shall request the same. 
Doctor Wheelock also agrees that Mr. Smith’s salary, viz. one hundred pounds 
annually, shall not be diminished, when his business as Professor shall be so 
great, that it will render it impracticable for him to serve as ‘Tutor to a class in 
College; and that Mr. Smith shal! not be removed from his Professorship, ex- 
cept the Trustees of Dartmouth College shall judge him incapacitated therefor, 
and also that Mr. Smith’s salary shall begin with the date hereof. Doctor Whee- 
lock also promises to lay this agreement before the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to be confirmed by them at their next meeting. Mr. Smith also promises, 
that whenever he shall have a sufficient support from any fund established for 
the maintenance of a Professor of the languages, he will give up the salary, to 
which this agreement intitles him. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto interchangeably affixed our hands 
and seals. this 9th day of November, 1777. 


In presence of us, Ereazak Wueetock, (L.8.) 
Silvanus Ripley, Joun Smitn, (L. 8.) 


Joseph Mottey. 
One line interlined Aug’st 27th, 1778, by agreement between the Trustees of 
the College and said Smith. Attest, B. Woodward, Cl’k of the Trustees.” 
P. § he interlining in this copy, is italicised ; in the original, it is in Mr. 
Woodward's hand writing. 
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Ms. Dr. Smith’s second wife was Susan, daughter of Col. Da- 
vid Mason of Boston, Ms., by whom he had six children, only 
one of whom, a son, is now living. His daughter Sarah, who 
had a fine taste for poetry, and of whom a memoir is given in 
the Panoplist, Vol. IX. pg. 385, died Aug. 17th, 1812, aged 
23. Mrs. Smith survived her husband many years. She wasa 
lady of great excellence of character, possessing superior mental 
endowments, and devoted piety. For several of her last years, 
the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom was the absorbing ob- 
ject of her thoughts and desires. She retained in a remarkable 
degree the vigor of her mind till the close of life. In the 80th 
year of her age, she wrote a memoir of her father, and of her 
husband, whose Lectures on Theology, she also transcribed for 
her children. She died Dec. 20th, 1845, at the advanced age 
of 82 years. 

Dr. Smith was tall and well proportioned, of light and rath- 
er florid complexion; and he always exhibited the appear- 
ance of aclose student. He was a modest, unassuming man, 
amiable in temper, circumspect and gentlemanly in deportment. 
Asa divine he was respectable, and as a linguist he was not sur- 
passed by any in the country in his day. 

Dr. Smith’s genius seems peculiarly to have Jed him to the 
pursuit of knowledge in the languages. The Oriental languages 
particularly attracted his attention, in some of which he early be- 
came an adept. He prepared a Hebrew Grammar in his Junior 
year in College, which is dated May 14th, 1772, and a revised 
preparation is dated Feb. 11th, 1774. About this time he also 
prepared a Chaldee Grammar. The original manuscripts of these 
Grammars, as also of the greater part of his Lectures on Theol- 
ogy, are now deposited in the Library of the Northern Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Dartmouth College. He was also well 
acquainted with the Arabic and Samaritan languages. As early 
as 1779, Dr. Smith prepared his Latin Grammar, which was 
published in 1802 ; three editions of which have been issued. 
In 1803, he published his Hebrew Grammar. In 1804, he 
published an edition of Cicero de Oratore, with Notes, and a 
brief Memoir of Cicero, in English ; and in 1809, his Greek 
Grammar, which was issued about the time of his decease. 
He likewise published several ordination sermons, and one at the 
Dedication of the present meeting house by the College. Such 
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‘were the abundant and unceasing labors of Dr. Smith, which un- 


doubtedly laid the foundation for his premature death, which oc- 
curred April 30th, 1809, in the 57th year of his age, in great 
peace and calmness, and in Christian resignation and hope. His 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Burroughs of 
Hanover, from Micah ii: 10. “ Arise ye and depart; for this 
is not your rest.” 

Syivester Giusert, M. A., was born at Hebron, Ct. Oct. 
20th, 1755, and received his Bachelor’s degree in 1775. His 
parents and grand parents resided in the same town. After grad- 
uating, Mr. Gilbert studied law with the late Judge Root of 
Hartford, Ct. and commenced practice in 1777, in Hartford 
County, Ct. At the age of 25, he was chosen representative of 
the town in the State Legislature, and, subsequently, many times 
under the old Constitution, when the sessions were biennial, and 
once under the new Constitution. He held the office of State’s 
Attorney for the County of Tolland from 1786 to 1807, when 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the County Court, and Judge 
of Probate. He held these offices till he was 70 years of age, 
excepting the time when he was a member of the 15th Congress 
of the United States. Fifty-six different persons studied Law 
under his tuition, of whom were Hon. Daniel Buck, late of 
Vermont, who was older than himself, Hon. Erastus 
Root of the State of New York, Judge Jedidiah P. Bucking- 
ham of Vermont, Andrew Judson, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for Connecticut, and Philo C. Fuller and 
Samuel Ingham. Fiveof these individuals have been members 
of Congress. 

Judge Gilbert married the daughter of the late David Barber, 
Esq. of Hebron, and she died May, 1838, at the age of 81 years. 
They have had 13 children ; 10 lived to adult age, and five of 
them were born deaf, but were sensible and active. Of the 
deaf children, three have families, and children who can hear. 

Judge Gilbert still resides at Hebron, Ct. and is the oldest 
graduate of Dartmouth College now living, being in the 91st 
year of his age, yet active, venerable in person and character, 
waiting with Christian patience till his change come. The Rev. 
David Kellogg, D. D., of Framingham, Ms. was a class mate 
of his, and died aslate as Aug. 13th, 1843, aged 87 years. 

Duptey Cuass, M. A., late of Randolph, Vt., was born at 
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Cornish, N. H. Dec. 30th, 1771. His father, whose name was 
Dudley, married Alice Corbet, and his grand father, whose 
name was Samuel, married Mary Dudley. Samuel’s father’s name 
was Daniel. Daniel was the son of Moses, and Moses was the 
son of Aquila, the first of the name of Chase who came to this 
country. He was born in Cornish, England, in 1618, and 
came to this country in 1640, and located himself at Hampton, 
N. H., and five years afterwards removed to Newbury, Ms. with 
his wife Anne, who was a Follansbee. 

Judge Chase, the subject of this sketch, prepared for College 
at Moor’s Charity School, Hanover, entered Dartmouth College 
and graduated in 1791. Some of the more distinguished per- 
sons of his Class were Prof. Ebenezer Adams of Dartmouth 
College, the late Rev. Dr. Ball of Rutland, Vt., and the Rev. 
Drs. John Fisk of New Braintree, Ms. Eliphalet Gillet of Hal- 
lowell, Me., and Seth Williston, Durham, N. Y., still living. He 
read law with Judge Lot Hall of Westminster, Vt., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, Sept., 1793. He was a member and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the Legislature of Vermont for 
a number of years; member of the United States Senate from 
1812 to 1817. He was then appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, which office he held four years. 
and then resigned it, and returned to the bar. Afterwards he 
was elected Senator in Congress for six years. At the close of 
this public service, he retired to his residence in Randolph, 
where he spent the remainder of his days in peace, tranquility, 
and affluence. His death occurred Feb. 23rd, 1846, in the 75th 
year of his age. 

Judge Chase married Olivia Brown, who was born in Nor- 
wich, Ct., and is supposed to be living still. ‘They had no child- 
ren. He was a brother of Bishop Chase of Illinois, now senior 
Bishop in the United States, and of the late Baruch Chase of 
Hopkinton, who was for three years Solicitor for the County of 
Hillsborough. Five brothers of this family were educated at 
Dartmouth College. 





HISTORY. 


History has been called “A key to the knowledge of human nature ;”— 
“ Philosophy, teaching by examples.” “Geography and chronology are 
the two eyes of History.” Biography, which is an account of the lives 
of individuals, is an interesting and important part of History. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN HILLSBOROUGH 


[For the account of the following medical gentlemen, we are indebted to Dr. 
B. H. Phillips, who obtained the facts respecting most of them from an 
Address published by Charles J. Smith, Esq.] 


The Physicians who have been settled in Hillsborough, are 
William Little, Joseph Munroe, Benjamin Stearns, Joshua 
Crain, Luther Smith, Reuben Hatch, Mason Hatch, Thomas 
Preston, Simeon J. Bard, Nahum P. Foster, Elisha Hatch, Abel 
C. Burnham and Butler H. Phillips. 

Dr. William Little was a native of Shirley, Ms., and removed 
to Peterborough, N. H., in childhood, with his parents. He 
studied medicine with Dr. Young of Peterborough, practised a 
short time in Washington, N. H., and in Dracut, Ms., and estab- 
lished himself in Hillsborough in 1782, where he resided until his 
death. He was accidentally drowned, Nov. 7th, 1807, aged 55. 

Dr. Joseph Munroe was a native of Carlisle, Ms., and acquired 
his professional education with Dr. Francis Kittredge of Tewks- 
bury, Ms. He commenced the practice of medicine in Hillsbor- 
ough in 1784, and died Feb. 24th, 1798, aged 41. He married 
Azubah Henry of Carlisle, who is yet living. 

Dr. Benjamin Stearns was born in Walpole in this State, about 
the year 1770, and received his medical education under the di- 
rection of Dr. Johnson of Walpole. He located himself in 
Hillsborough in 1797, and in 1804, removed to Truro, Nova- 
Scotia. He yet resides in that Province if living. 

Dr. Joshua Crain was born in Alstead, in this State, in 1776. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Jessaniah Kittredge of Walpole, 
commenced practice in Hillsborough in 1802, and acquired the 
reputation of an able practitioner in his profession, and a useful 
and worthy citizen. He died in 1811, aged 34. 

Dr. Luther Smith, son of James Smith of Mont Vernon, N. 
H. was born Dec. 27th, 1786. He studied medicine with his 
brother, Dr. Rogers Smith, then at Mont Vernon, and settled as 
a physician at the Bridge Village in Hillsborough in 1809, where 
he remained until his death, Aug. 5th, 1824, in the 38th year of 
his age. He left a wife and two children. The son, Charles 
James Smith, is now in the practice of law. Dr. Smith was a 
man of superior mental endowments. In his judgment of char- 
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acter, he was especially keen and discriminating, aad in his prin- 
ciples firm, manly and independent. As a physician he acquired 
the confidence of the community in his skill and judgment ; for 
he was seldom mistaken in his decisions after his strong mind 
had investigated a case. Hedied much lamented. 

Dr. Reuben Hatch, son of Reuben Hatch, was born in Al- 
stead, in 1785. His medical instructors were Dr. Joshua Crain 
of Hillsborough, and Dr. Eber Carpenter of Alstead. He com- 
menced the practice of medicine in Newport, in this State, and 
removed to this town in 1811, where he remained till 1835, 
when he removed to Illinois. He returned to New Hampshire 
in 1843, and is pow in practice at Marlow. 

Dr. Mason Hatch was born in Alstead, 1792, and studied 
his profession with Dr. 'T. D. Brooks of Alstead, and with his 
kinsman, Dr. Reuben Hatch. He commenced practice in Hills- 
borough in 1817, and continued till 1837, when he removed to 
Bradford, aud thence to Newport, N. H., in 1838, where he now 
resides. 

Dr. Thomas Preston was born im Hillsborough in 1781, and 
studied medicine with Dr. Luther Smith. He commenced prac- 
tice in Deering, and removed to Hillsborough in 1824, soon after 
the death of Dr. Smith, and still pursues his profession in this 
town. 

Dr. Simeon J. Bard was born in Nelson in this State, in 
1797. He graduated at Middlebury College, 1816, and was 
employed for several years as an instructor. He studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Aaron Bard of Fitchburg, Ms., Dr. Peter Tuttle 
of Hancock, N. H., and attended Lectures at Hanover. He com- 
menced practice at Weare, 1824, and removed to this town the 
same year. In 1829, he left here and established himself in 
Francestown. 

Dr. Nahum P. Foster, a native of Westmoreland, N. H., stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. George F. Dunbar of that town, and at 
the Medical Institution in Hanover, where he graduated in 1834, 
and immediately commenced practice in Hillsborough, remained 
here about two years and removed to Unity, N. H. 

Dr. Elisha Hatch, son of Azel Hatch, Esq. of Alstead, was 
born July 17th, 1796. He studied medicine with Drs. Twitch- 
ell and Adams of Keene, attended the medical Lectures at Dart- 
mouth College, where he graduated in 1824, was in successful 
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practice in his native town for eleven years, when he removed to 
Hillsborough, to succeed his uncle Reuben Hatch, where he is 
now in practice. 

Dr. Abraham Hazen Robinson, a native of Concord, resided 
in this town, from November, 1839, to March, 1840, when he 
removed to Salisbury, where he is now in practice. 

Dr. Abel C. Burnham, son of Thomas Burnham, Esq. was 
born in Milford, N. H., May 2nd, 1812. He pursued his profes- 
sional studies with Dr. Twitchell of Keene, and Dr. Elisha 
Hatch of Hillsborough, and attended Lectures at the Medical In- 
stitutions at Woodstock, Vt., and Hanover, N. H., at the latter 
of which, he graduated in 1839. He began to practise at the 
Centre Village in Hillsborough in 1840, and removed to the 
Bridge Village in 1841, where he still resides. 

Dr. Butler H. Phillips was born in Loudon, Aug. 15th, 1517, 
removed to Gilmanton, early in life with his parents, pursued his 
preparatory studies at Gilmanton Academy, and studied medicine 
with Dr. Wight of Gilmanton, and attended the Medical Lec- 
tures at Hanover, Boston, and at Brunswick, Me., where he grad- 
uated in 1841. He came to this town in December of the same 
year, and settled at the Centre Village, where he is now in prac- 
lice. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN MARLBOROUGH 
Furnished by Mr. William C. Whitcomb. 


Dr. Justus Perry was the first physician who became perma- 
nently established in Marlborough. Before him, however, a Dr. 
Lilly practised in the place for a short time. Dr. Perry studied with 
Dr. Stephen Batcheller of Royalston, Ms., and came to this town 
not far from 1784, where he practised about 12 years. He mar- 
ried in 1786, a Miss Frost, by whom he had four children. He 
held the office of town clerk for several years, and, as a physi- 
cian, was accounted one of the first in his time. He died at Bar- 
re, Ms., Aug. 30th, 1800, aged 40. 

Dr. David Carter was born at Leominster, Ms., in 1770, stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Peter Snow of Fitchburg, Ms., and came 
to Marlborough in 1794. He had a much better library than 
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physicians*generally possessed in that day. A large number of 
medical students were under his instruction, while he practised in 
Marlborough—sometimes five at the same time, and eight during 
aseason. Dr. Amos Twitchell, now of Keene, studied with him a 
part of two years, and was in partnership with him from 1808 
to 1810. Dr. Carter was a Colonel in the militia. He married 
a sister of Dr. Twitchell, by whom he had one child, Eliza, who 
is stillliving. Heleft Marlborough in January, 1813, practised 
in Peterborough a few years, and died at Dublin in 1828. His 
widow and daughter are now keeping an Infirmary for the sick at 
Keene. 

Dr. Ephraim K. Frost, a native of Jaffrey, studied with Dr. 
Carter, and commenced practice in Marlborough in 1813. He 
left the place in the year 1819. 

Dr. James Batcheller was born at Royalston, Ms., June 5th, 
1791, and was ason of Dr. Stephen Batcheller. The latter 
was born in Grafton, Ms., and commenced the practice of physic 
in Royalston, when the town was almost an entire wilderness. 
His practice was extensive. For many years he had to ride to dis- 
tant places by marked trees. An unusual sympathy for the poor, 
and aneglect to collect his just demands, were among the pecu- 
liar traits of his character. He was never known to decline vis- 
iting a sick person on account of the darkness of the night, the 
severity of the weather, or the poverty of the patient. He and 
his partner made an early profession of religion by uniting with 
the Congregational church, under the pastoral care of the late 
lamented Joseph Lee. A large number of medical students were 
instructed by him. He died Feb. 10th, 1829, aged 84. His 
eldest son, Stephen Batcheller, Jr. studied medicine with his fath- 
er, and became associated with him in business, and is still active 
in his profession in his native town. 

James Batcheller, the particular subject of this notice, received 
his English education at New Salem Academy. During the Jat- 
ter years of his minority, he was engaged in teaching school. 
Before he was 20, he went to New York, and taught school one 
year. In April, 1812, he, with some of his school associates, 
started for Pennsylvania, having heard flattering accounts in re- 
gard to school-keeping in that State. They pursued their jour- 
ney to the Susquehannab river in New York, and then descended 
it 160 miles into the State of Pennsylvania. They then direct- 
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ed their course towards the centre of the State, where meeting 
with good encouragement, they engaged schools, though many 
of their scholars were Germans, who could not speak the Eng- 
lish language. He continued there nearly two years. At this 
period his brother urged him to return and study medicine, and 
become associated with him in practice in their native place. 
Having always had a partiality for the profession, he returned, and 
attended to the study of Latin and Greek with the late Rev. 
John Sabin of Fitzwilliam. In 1815, he commenced the study 
of medicine with his brother. The last part of his pupilage was 
spent with Prof. Nathan Smith in the Medical Department of 
Dartmouth College. He attended two courses of Lectures at 
Hanover, and received his degree of M. D. in 1819. He in- 
tended to commence the practice of physic with his brother, but 
in May, 1818, the Rev. H. Fish of Marlborough, visited Roy- 
alston, with the express purpose of inviting him to come 
to that place. Accordingly he commenced the practice of med- 
icine there on the 20th of May, 1818, and married in 1821, 
Persis Sweetser, daughter of Philip Sweetser, Esq. of Marlbo- 
rough. Several young gentlemen have studied the profession 
under his instruction, who are now successful practitioners. His 
practice for twenty eight years has been very extensive, not on- 
ly in Marlborough, but in adjoining places. And he has been 
distinguished, not only as a skilful physician, but as a warm and 
ardent friend of many of the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
particularly those which relate to Temperance, Involuntary Ser- 
vitude, and Common School Education. The town and 
County Societies for the promotion of these causes, as well as 
the County Medical Society, have delighted in clothing him with 
office and honor. In the State Legislature, he represented Marl- 
borough in 1840, 1841, and 1845, and his Senatorial District in 
1842. He was elected a Fellow of the New Hampshire Medi- 
cal Society in 1824, and was President of it two years, 1843 
and 1844. 

Dr. Batcheller prepared a brief Memoir of the late Luke 
Howe, M.D. of Jaffrey, which was read before the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, and by their order printed in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Several of his reports and 
speeches while in the Legislature were also published. 
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FACTS RESPECTING A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
Taken from a London University Calender. 


A large number of the youth of England, and especially those resi- 
dent in London, whose future professional duties rendered a university 
education very desirable, were, owing to various causes, deprived of 
that most important privilege. None, but members of the Established 
Church, as is well known, are admitted to the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, while there is a large number of individuals in opulent cir- 
cumstances, out of the pale of the National Hierarchy. The expenses, 
also, of a residence at those universities, are such as to preclude many 
worthy young men from making application for admission. It is also to 
be observed, that a professional course of study in law and medicine 
does not really rank among the leading objects of education at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; and independently of that circumstance, there are lo- 
cal advantages in the metropolis, for connecting the theoretical with the 
practical parts of those branches of knowledge, which cannot equally 
be enjoyed in any provincial situation. In law and in medicine, at Ox- 
ford, the only requisite, beyond the degree of M. A., is the time during 
which the name of the candidate must be on the university register, and 
the discharge of the appointed fees. 

It has been stated that about one hundred, only, of all the physicians 
now practising in England, have been educated at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, while there are more than 300 licentiates of the College of Phy- 
sicians, besides many hundreds of country practitioners, who have nev- 
er been candidates for the privileges of the licentiate. 

There are now 6,000 members of the College of Surgeons, not six of 
whom, it has been stated, have graduated at the universities. In the 
higher branch’of the law, a very considerable proportion have graduated 
at Oxford and Cambridge ; but among those, who belong to a very im- 
portant branch of the profession—the attorneys, of whom there are not 
less than eight thousand in England, it is believed that scarcely one in « 
thousand has had the advantages of a university education. Those, 
who hold places in the offices of government, a class that ought to enjoy 
the benefits of a liberal education, are also unable to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded at Oxford and Cambridge, because they usually 
enter such offices at or before the age of the youngest under-graduates 
of those universities. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge supply ample opportuni- 
ties for the education of the clergy of the Established Church.* It is 
manifestly impossible to provide a course of professional education for 
the ministry of the dissenters. It is equally impossible to institute theo- 
logical lectures for the instruction of lay students of different religious 
persuasions, which would not be liable to grave objections. 


* This remark needs qualification. Neither of the universities have made 
arrangements for the study of theology, which promise much good. 
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Colleges for the education of the ministers of different bodies of Dis- 
senters had long existed; but leading persons of some of the more; nu- 
merous sects, especially among the Baptists, had formed a design for the 
establishment of an institution where not ministers only, but the sons 
generally of those members of their congregations, who were in easy 
circumstances, might obtain a complete literary and scientific education 
without being called upon to take oaths, or subscribe articles of reli- 
gion. 

” ‘The above considerations are assigned as reasons for the establish- 
ment of the London University, which is founded on liberal principles. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


[The following account is extracted from a manuscript letter of Gov. 
Plumer to the late Dr. Farmer of Concord, dated Epping, Jan. 28th, 
1835.] 

“My meteorological journal commenced the first of January, 1796, and 
continued for two years. January Ist, 1802, l again commenced my 
journal, and continued it till March 16th, 1805. The 29th of May, 1808, 
I again re-commmenced it, and have continued it to the present time, 
[1835.] 

The greatest degrees of cold, mentioned in my journal, are as follows, 
each of them are below zero. 

















Time. degrrecs Time. degrees Time. degrees 
of cold. of cold. of cold. 
i810, Jan. 19. 11/1811, Jan. 24. 8/1812, Jan. 18. | 14 
1813, Jan. 30. 14/1814, Dee. 26. 9/1815, Jan. 31. 15 
1816, Feb. 15. 12/1817, Feb. 15. 19|/1818, Feb. 11. 21 
1819, Jan. 29. 8}1820, Feb. 1. 8/1821, Jan. 25, 19 
1822, Jan.5 &14. 14/1823, Jan. 7. 8)1824, Feb. 5. 18 
1825, Dee. 13. 11/1826, Feb. 1. 22!1827, Jan. 21. 12 
1828, Jan. 22. 6|1829, Jan. 3. 15)1830, Jan. 31. 14 
1831, Jan. 24. 8/1832, Jan. 27. 15/1833, Jan. 19. 10 
1834, Dec. 15. 11/1835, Jan. 4. 19 

















The thermometer on the 4th of January, 1835, varied more, in differ- 
ent towns and places, than I ever noticed on any former occasion. My 
son William’s thermometer, (he lives about eighty rods]north of me,) 
agreed with mine; but two thermometers near the south side of the riv- 
er, about a fourth of a mile on an air line, south of my house, stood one 
at twenty-six, and the other at twenty-eight, below zero. ‘The one was 
near the river, and the other on sandy land.” 
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BRIEF VIEW OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Extracted from the American Quarterly Register, Vol. XIV, p. 412. 









































Stupents 1n 1830. Stupents 1n 1840. 

UNIVERSITIES. | - A NII- asian = 

Theol. | Law. | Med a | Phil.| Total Theol | Law. |-Med. |Phil.| Total. 
Berlin, 474, 509; 258 229) 1470|| 396) 447) 404; 360); 1607 
Bonn, 406} 250; 145) 117; 918'| 172) 214) 122! 92) 600 
Breslau, 495} 281) 116; 166} 1058 | 294) 107} 191} 136) 728 
Erlangen, || 145} 86} 57] 23] 311 
Freiberg, 203' 110! 146; 101! 560! 98! 103' 92! 22! 243 
Giessen, 98) 196} 98] 112) 504! 407 
Gottingen, 915||_ 167) 268] 195! 74] 704 
Greifswald, 
Halle, 570} 172} 90) 83) 915]} 402) 87) 115) 72) 676 
Heidelberg, 71) 500; 250} 103} 924 11| 419} 154) 74) 658 
Jena, 249) 211) 73) 77) 610]} 145) 168) 72) 99) 484 
Kiel, 339:! 63, 79! 59! 18! 219 
Konigsberg, 215| 120] 25] 63| 423/| 114) 85| 84| 109| 392 
Leipsic, 444| 431) 130} 77) 1082}, 254) 366) 221) 94: 935 
Marburg, 350 67; 110; 77! 31) 285 
Munich, 414| 522| 365) 360, 1661)| 172! 446 284| 643) 1545 
Rostock, 18; 32) 15) 31) 96 
Tubingen, 208| 141 120] 270| 687 
Wurtzburg, 118 109° 241' 50’ 518'' 101' 101’ 158' 73' 433 





It thus appears, that the whole number of students in the German Uni- 
versities in 1840, with the exception of Griefswald, was 10,727 ; includ- 
ing that university, it may be stated at 11,000. The whole number in 
1830, including the four universities of Erlangen, Griefswald, Rostock, 
and Tubingen, may be stated at 13,300. Consequently there has been a 
diminution in ten years of 2,300 students. The changes in the different 
classes of students will be about as follows. 


Year. Theol. Law. Med. Philos. 
1830, 3,659 3,215 1,900 1,426 
1840, 2.159 2543 1,839 1.774 


Thus in ten years, the number of theological students has been diminish- 
ed 41 per cent.; legal about 20 per cent.; medical about 4 per cent.; the 
number of philosophical students has increased about 24 per cent. Un- 
der the term medical, are included those who are studying surgery and 
pharmacy ; under philosophical students are reckoned philologists, polit- 
ical economists, ete. In the last named department, the increase has 
been in the branches of engineering, surveying, natural history, political 
economy, ete., and not in philology and philosophy. The number of 
teachers in all the universities in 1840, with the exception of Freiberg, 
Gottingen, Munich and Wurtzburg, was 896 ; of whom 141 were in the 
theological faculties ; 154 in the law ; 205 in the medical ; and 396 in 
the philosophical. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Family History. Notices of the Life of John Upham, the first inhabitant of 
New England, who bore that name: together with an Account of such of has 
descendants as were the Ancestors of Hon. Nathaniel Upham of Rochester, 
New Hampshire: with a short Sketch of the Life of the Latter. By Albert 
G. Upham, A. M., M.D. Concord, N. H. printed by Asa McFarland, 
1845, pages 92. 


*« The genealogical researches of this book relate chiefly to persons of the 
name of Upham, who have lived in this country.” The Author commences 
with giving the origin of the name Upham. He first speaks of the origin of 
this name as asurname, and secondly as a local name. From much historical 
investigation, he concludes that Upham became a surname as early, at least, as 
1140, about the time when surnames, if of Saxon origin, were first assumed, and 
that the name is derived from the name of the possessions, or territory of the in- 
dividual to whom they belonged, as “Campis de Upham,” (Upham fields.) The 
name Upham is of local designation, and is applied to a parish, and a village. 

Dr. Upham then gives an account of John Upham, the first of the name, who 
came to this country about 1635, and settled in Weymouth, Ms., and from 
whom have descended the Uphams of New England. He traces the line of 
Upbams through Lieut. Phinehas Upham, son of John, Deacon Phinehas, eld- 
est son of Lieut. Phinehas, and Phinehas, eldest son of Deacon Phinehas, who 
married Tamzen Hill. Their son Timothy, was the father of Rev. Timothy 
Upham of Deerfield, who married Hannah, daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Gookin of North Hampton, N. H. These last individuals were the parents of 
the Hon. Nathaniel Upham, Gen. ‘Timothy Upham, and Miss eenek Upham 
of New York, much celebrated as an instructress. ‘The latter part of the work 
is occupied in giving a particular account of the Hon. Nathaniel Upham of 
Rochester, and the members of his family, who have deceased, together with a 
brief genealogical account of some other families with which the Upham fami- 
ly isconnected. 'The work evinces great labor and care—such as none but one 
of antiquarian taste would bestow. Dr. Upham is now a practising Physician 
in Boston. 


“Innals of Salem. By Joseph B. Felt. Salem Condita, 4. D. 1626. 
Cwitatis Regimine Donata, 4. D. 1836. Divitis Indie usque ad Ultimum 
Sinum. Omnia antiquitatis monumenta colligo.—Cicero de Senectute. Hanc 
merilam esse, ui memor esses sui.—Terentii Andria. Vol. I. Second Edition. 
Salem: Published by W. & 8. B. Ives. Boston: James Monroe & Co. 
1845. 536 pp. 12mo. 


The Rev. Mr. Felt has for many years been engaged in historical and antiqua- 
rian pursuits, and is probably better acquainted with the minutia or details of 
the history of this country, than any other individual. The greater ay ce 
of the last thirty years, he has devoted to studies of this nature. His istory 
of Ipswich, Essex, and Hamilton, comprised in a volume of 304 pp. 8vo. his 
Historical Account of Massachusetts a making a volume of 260 pp. 
8vo, together with his Annals of Salem, and other antiquarian publications, are 
works of accurate and indefatigable research. His opportunities fur acquiring 
historical knowledge have been great. He has had free access to the Libraries 
of Salem and Boston, was for some years employed by the Government of Mas- 
sachusetts in assorting and arranging for binding the vast quantity of ancient 
manuscript papers in their possession, and has recently visited England, with a 
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view to perfect his historical knowledge of our country. He is now zealously 
engaged in3preparing an Ecclesiastical History of the United States, which he 
—" soon to publish. Mr. Felt’s Annals of Salem is what the work purports 
to be. It notices the more important events and transactions from year to year, 
which have taken place in the city from its settlement to the present time. 
These are arranged under suitable Heads, and presented in a way, adapted to 
interest the reader. The work is embellished with a likeness of John Endicott, 
who laid the foundation of the first permanent town within the Massachusetts 
patent, and was also Governor of Massachusetts. 


Review of the Past. A Sermon delivered in Dorchester, December 7th, 
1845, being the Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the Author’s Ordination. By 
John Codman, D.D., Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: 
Press of T. R. Marvin, 24 Congress Street. 1846. 


The text selected for the occasion, is from Deuteronomy iv. 32. “ Ask now 
of the days thatare past.”’ After a short introduction, Dr. Codman proposes to 
take a brief view of the past history ; the present state ; and the ‘dae pros- 

ects, of hisChurch and Society. This plan of a delicate nature, he executes 
in his usual felicitous manner. He has uniformily been happy in his occasional 
Sermons and Addresses, which have been many. A number of them were, in 
1834, reprinted and bound together, making a volume of 436 pages. The pres- 
ent sermon is peculiarly appropriate, and must have been deeply interesting to 
his Church and Society, between whom and _ their Pastor, there subsists great 
mutual attachment. Dr. Codman’s ministry has been longer, it is believed, 
than that of any other Pastor in the vicinity of Dorchester, including Boston, 
who has sustained the sole charge of the same congregation, except that of the 
Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, who has been settled over his flock 49 years, 


March 15th, of the present year. 


The Theory of Missions to the Heathen. A Sermon at the Ordination of 
Mr. Edward Webb, as a Missionary to the Heathen. Ware, Mass., Oct. 23rd, 
1845. By Rufus Anderson, one of the Secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: Press of Crocker & Brew- 
ster, 47, Washington Street, 1845. 


This Sermon is founded upon 2 Corinthians v: 20. ‘Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ ; as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” ‘The object of the discourse is ‘¢ to in- 
vite attention to what is conceived to be our true and only office and work in 
missions to the heathen,” viz. “ to proclaim abroad the fact, history, design and 
effect of Christ’s atonement, and bring its renovating power to bear, as widely 
as possible upon the human race.” ‘This view of the enterprise of Foreign 
Missions, Dr. Anderson illustrates by the consideration of a number of particu- 
lars, and shows that it is wholly in accordance with Scripture. This method of 
conducting Missions he then endeavors to support by other considerations. ‘1. 
Itis the only method that, as a system of measures, will commend itself strong- 
ly to the consciences and respect of mankind ;” “ 2, The only one, on which 
missionaries can be obtained in large numbers, and kept cheerfully in the field ;”’ 
‘3. The only one, that will subjugate the heathen world to God; “ Finally, 
The only one, that will unite in this work the energies of the churches at home.” 
The Sermon is not only correct in sentiment, and appropriate to the cecasion, 
but particularly adapted to be useful at the present time. 




















NOTICES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE REPOSITORY. 


This is a handsome Quarterly of 72 octavo pages each No., con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, and the other members of the 
Faculty of the Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, N. H., and devo- 
ted to Education, Literature and Religion. The contents of the 
first two numbers present the results of careful research and inquiry 
on subjects of permanent interest to literary men, well arranged, af- 
fording the variety requisite to give the Journal an attractive charac- 
ter. We consider it a valuable accession to the periodicals of our 
times, worthy extensive patronage.—Christian Observer, Philadel- 
phia. 

In this work, brief and accurate biographical sketches of minis- 
ters, physicians and lawyers in the different Counties of the State, 
will be recorded, and much excellent material for this purpose has 
already been obtained.— Boston Weekly or Mercantile Journal. 

Its reading is various, and must have been gotten up with indus- 
iry and toil.— Boston Recorder. 

Dr. Cogswell’s experience in collecting information is well known, 
and he will have a good deal that is curious, and that ought to be 
preserved.— Vermont Chronicle. 

We have received the first Number. Its contents are interesting, 
and afford high promise of future research and usefulness.—Ezeter 
News-Letter. 

It will pursue a similar course to that of the American Quarterly 
Register, conducted many years in Boston, by Rev. Dr. Cogswell, 
now atthe head of the Gilmanton Theological Seminary. This 
number of the work has various articles upon strictly literary and 
theological subjects ; and a body of statistics, compiled with much 
labor, and affording a fund of valuable information.—New Hamp- 
shire Statesman. 

We commend the work to the patronage of the public.—Congre- 
gational Journal. 

This is eminently a New Hampshire Work, the only periodical in 
the State, and it deserves the liberal support of her citizens. We 
ernestly commend it to the patronage, not only of professional gen- 
tlemen, but of all who have any taste for substantial mental aliment. 
It would be highly useful in families, as an adjunct in the work of 
education, developing, and giving a right direction to the youthful 
mind. As ameansof mental improvement and elevation, its exten- 
sive circulation would be desirable in lieu of the embellished month- 
lies, whose contents, in the main, only vitiate the taste, and injure 
the minds of their readers. We trust our citizens will embrace this 
opportunity to benefit themselves and families, and nurture our 
State pride by cherishing so excellent a publication, and one so 
creditable to the literature of New Hampshire. —Farmer’s Cabinet. 








NOTICES. 


The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of the 
Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in which 
they resides, viz: the Rev. Messrs. French of Northampton, and Kelly 
of Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Lancaster of 
Gilmanton, Tobey of Durham, Blake of Tamworth, Woods of Newport, 
Barstow of Keene, Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. The 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth, will prepare the Statistics of the 
Episcopal Denomination, the Rev. E. E. Cummings of Concord, will 
prepare the Statistics of the Baptist Denomination, and the Rev. E. 
Smith of Concord, will prepare the Statistics of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation. 

Suitable persons will be requested to prepare the Statistics of the 
other religious Denominations in the State. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz. John Kelly, Esq. of Exeter, William H. 
Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, Josiah 
HI. Hobbs, Esq. Wakefield, Moody Kent, Esq. of Pembroke and Stephen 
C. Badger, Esq. of Concord, Samuel D. Bell, Esq. of Manchester, and 
William Butterfield, Esq. of Gilmanton. In the other Counties, persons 
will soon be appointed. 

Individuals in each town, either haye been, or will be, requested to 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Dr. Prescott of Concord, Dr. 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby of Hanover, and Dr. 
Farrar of Derry. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number ; also Articles in regard to Common Schools. 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rev. Drs. Woods 
of Andover, and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
may be directed to the Rev. William Cogswell, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 

And all orders for the Repository may be sent, post paid, ta 
Alfred Prescott, Esq. Gilmanton, N. H. 
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